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ABSTRACT 


THE GATEWAY: HOW UNDERSTANDING HELP-SEEKING BEHAVIORS 
ALLOWS A NAVY CHAPLAIN’S MINISTRY OF PRESENCE 
TO USHER SAILORS TOWARD PSYCHOLOGISTS 


by 
K. Madison Carter 
United Theological Seminary, 2014 


Mentors 
Lucius Dalton, D. Min. 
Daryl K. Hairston, D. Min. 


The objective of this doctoral project was to help Navy chaplains understand their 
responsibility as God-bearers, while encouraging military psychologists to appreciate the 
influence chaplains have on Sailors exhibiting help-seeking behaviors. This was achieved 
through a focused training session with Naval Academy Midshipmen in Annapolis, 
Maryland followed by a questionnaire examining attitudes toward mental health 
counselors. The effective chaplain understands the influence of confidentiality, value of 
preaching and the power of hope. This project highlights the need for chaplains and helps 
chaplain’s educated psychologists about leveraging the ministry of presence. Those are 


the first steps in complete mental health care. 
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DEDICATION 


This project is dedicated to every Navy Sailor, past and present, who ever asked 


for help. God is sending someone to be the “Emanuel Factor.” 


INTRODUCTION 


A New York Times article, printed on November 25, 2011, titled “As Fewer 
Americans Serve, Growing Gap is Found Between Civilians and the Military,” stated less 
than one percent of eligible men and women will choose to serve our country’s military.’ 
Those handful of servants are labeled or cherished as heroes by the civilian population. 
Regardless of whether they are heroes, legends, warriors or history makers, they are . 
humans, and all humans have flaws. Through the exploratory pages of this document, this 
project will educate Navy Chaplains and military psychologists about the value of clergy 
and psychologist collaboration. 

Through scientifically tested methods of behavior modification, psychologists 
care for Sailors in ways others cannot. Psychologists can help supplant some internal 
anxiety.” In contrast, chaplains, similar to community pastors, have a tremendous 
influence on men and women in uniform. This influence is not simply locked in the legal 
wording of confidentiality, but it is génerated by the expansive power of a spiritual 
calling. Psychologists see Sailors through appointment. Chaplains see Sailors primarily 


through daily interaction. The chaplain begins ministry through presence. 


' Sabrina Tavernise, “As Fewer Americans Serve, Growing Gap Is Found Between Civilians and 
the Military,” in New York Times print edition, A22 November 25, 2011. 


? Mark P. Hertling, “The Battle of Oom Chalouba, 17 June 2008: The Leader’s Role in Preparing 
Units for Physical Demands of Combat” in Leadership: The Warrior’s Art, ed. Christopher Kolenda 
(Carlisle, PA: The Army War College Foundation Press, 2001), 296. 


] 


Chaplains go where the Sailors” go. This is called a ministry of presence. When 
chaplains are present, they bring with them the power of God and feeling of a spiritual 
connection. By understanding help-seeking behaviors, Navy chaplains can usher hurting 
Sailors to psychologists and help them become a complete mission-ready Sailor. 

Chapter One will travel through the personal memory bank of Madison Carter to 
unlock the journey that prepared him for military ministry. From Madison’s spiritual 
autobiography, readers will absorb a snapshot of how God developed a pastoral ministry 
and a vision for proactive, intrusive leadership. Chaplain Carter will also juxtapose his 
current context at the United States Naval Academy with his life demonstrating how God 
brought every painful path, sanctified study, jovial journey and marvelous memory 
together in a glorious tapestry. 

Chapter Two discusses current work from psychologists and clergy. These 
scholarly articles and books will demonstrate missed opportunities for collaborative 
work. The primary purpose of this project is not to celebrate one vocation while 
lambasting another, but it is to underscore how the two professions must work in tandem. 
These articles lay the foundation for the discussion. 

Chapter Three is the theoretical breakdown of the work. This chapter looks at the 
historical background of military chaplaincy while tracing the outline of military 
psychology. Furthermore, this chapter will study pastoral theology. This all- 
encompassing theology will help chaplains understand each of the powerful pillars which 


compose the calling, including living, preaching and care. Additionally, this chapter will 


* Everyone in the United States Navy is a Sailor. It does not matter if someone is an enlisted Sailor 
or a commissioned officer, when they wear the cloth of the Navy, they are called Sailors. 


exegete two biblical texts. The writer selected 2 Samuel 9 and John 4.* God uses the life 
of David and the life of Jesus to clearly articulate how a chaplain can be a gateway. This 
chapter helps to draw out examples of ministry in the present and ministry on purpose. 

Chapter Four is the methodology. Through detailed explanation, this chapter 
outlines how the project was carried out from the beginning to its completion. It will 
break down how data was gathered as well as provide credibility. 

Through the pages of Chapter Five, the project author will dissect the data to 
make the facts and figures more palatable for other ministers and psychologists to use for 
a Sailor’s complete care. With the help of the Institutional Review Board at the United 
States Naval Academy as well as the expertise of the human research team, this chapter 
will summarize the attitudes of Midshipmen toward chaplains and psychologists as it 
pertains to help-seeking behaviors.” 


Chapter Six provides the summary, reflection and conclusions. 


4 Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references are taken from the New Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. 


> The United States Naval Academy is an institution of higher education. All forms of research, 
both internal and external are closely scrutinized. This team will provide oversight to the project as a way 
of protecting Midshipmen interests. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The overall objective of this project is to illustrate the paramount need for Navy 
Chaplains and military psychologists to collaborate. This will be done by studying the 
attitudes toward help-seeking behaviors at the United States Naval Academy. Through 
this laser-like, focused study on a small sample of Midshipmen at the “leadership - 
laboratory” known as the Naval Academy, the help-seeking behaviors of future military 
leaders will give a greater understanding of how chaplains play a role in mental health 
care. 

The primary researcher, Madison Carter, believes the effective chaplain is one 
who is not afraid to ask the tough questions, nor be afraid to grapple with challenging 
spiritual texts. The chaplain cannot be afraid to take the word of God to the Sailor’s 
personal spaces in an effort to generate a groundswell of spiritual celebration. During 
Chaplains School, one instructor told Madison’s class, “To be a good chaplain, you have 
to be willing to get dirty, but that does not give you an excuse to be dirty.” The effective 
chaplain attracts people while aggressively pursuing those in need as David did in the Old 
Testament Scriptures and Jesus does throughout the Gospel. 

Through professional collaboration with psychologists, chaplains can use their 
ministry of presence to usher hurting Sailors to psychologists in order for them to serve 


as mission ready warriors. 


Spiritual Autobiography 

With little shame, Keith Madison Carter likes to say “angels sang” on February 
12, 1979, the day he entered the world. Growing up in Raytown, Missouri as the second 
of two sons born to Robert Allen and Alberta Carter, Madison, as he prefers to be called, 
quickly learned. what was expected of a Carter. Together, his parents established a 
household of faith and family with zero tolerance for laziness. His father, a veteran of the 
United States Army, spent more than twenty years working for the United States Postal 
Service and earned a bachelor’s degree between shifts. His mom, “a white collar woman 
with a blue collar heart,” served the Kansas City, Missouri community as a hospital 
accounts manager. 

On Sunday mornings, church was mandatory. Education, much like church, was 
non-negotiable. Shortly after graduating from high school, Robert Carter, the seventh of 
eight children, enlisted in the U.S. Army during the Vietnam War. As the oldest of five 
children born to a subsistence farmer, Alberta Carter was not able to complete her degree 
because of her family’s meager finances and a greater need to run the farm. Nevertheless, 
the pursuit of education became the clarion call she modeled for her children. 

For Madison, he excelled as a football player in high school, but he was 
unsuccessful in securing his dream for a college scholarship. His life was guided by order 
and discipline, yet his lack of discipline was the catalyst for a career in journalism. 

In September of 1994 while sitting in his sophomore language arts class, Madison 
threw a sharpened, gold, No. 2 pencil at a female student, striking her in the head. His 
teacher, Mrs. Lauri Davidson, reprimanded the immature youth, but she still realized his 


gift of writing. Rather than send him to the principal, Davidson arranged for him to serve 


as a journalist on the school newspaper. His exceptional work set the stage for him to 
have his own Teen column in the Kansas City Star. The actions of this teacher gave 
Madison an early lesson in grace. 

His success in writing catapulted him to Northwestern University. While at 
Northwestern he studied in the prestigious Medill School of Journalism. This journalism 
school, which takes only 180 students each year, taught a multitude of prominent 
reporters and bloggers across the globe, but it was one professor, Charles Whitaker, who 
became more than a professor, he became a father figure and true sensei. During many of 
the more tumultuous times of Madison’s collegiate experience, it was Whitaker who 
stepped in to provide words of comfort, candor and compassion. The towering presence 
and disc-jockey voice of Whitaker personifies his commanding presence, and he used 
every ounce of influence to remind Madison to be thrifty with his friendship, yet 
extravagant with his support. The passion for people seemed to be the hallmark of 
Whitaker’s lessons. 

As he continued his academic journey at Northwestern, the call to ministry 
remained constant and clear. Yet, his parents, who understood the pain and pressure of 
church politics, refused to acquiesce to Madison’s desire to leave journalism to pursue 
full-time ministry. After his 2001 graduation, he relocated to Indianapolis, Indiana where 
he sought to apply his journalism gifts at WISH TV News 8. 

However, as the call to ministry became louder, he joined the ministry team of Dr. 
Ivan Douglas Hicks at First Baptist Church, North Indianapolis and earned his ministerial 


license. Finally, the decibel levels of the call became too loud for Madison to ignore and 


he preached his trial sermon in 2002 at his collegiate mentor’s home church of First 
Church of God Christian Life Center in Evanston, Illinois. 

Shortly after the sermon, he was transferred to northern Indiana to work for 
another CBS affiliate. In 2005, as God continued to nudge him to greater service in 
ministry, he enrolled at Bethel College in Mishawaka, Indiana in pursuit of a Theological 
Studies Master’s Degree. Even though he was experiencing his high school dream 
working as a full-time reporter and fill-in anchor at WSBT News 22 in South Bend, 
Indiana, he could not seem to find professional fulfillment.’ 

God had plans for his greater success. While maintaining his employment, 
Madison joined the leadership of Pastor Rickardo Taylor, Sr. at Mount Carmel 
Missionary Baptist Church. In 2006 he was officially ordained. The Carmel congregation 
is part of Madison’s adult cornerstone. In 2004, through this holy edifice, he met Dr. 
Brandi Rochelle Brooks. In a short period of one year, their relationship propelled from 
casual dating, to an engagement, and finally the sacred vows of marriage. Their 
celebration was placed on hold when Madison was informed by WSBT of their intent to 
terminate his employment. That breaking news almost broke his spirits. The couple 
learned days before the termination they were expecting their first child, and they moved 
to a larger apartment with a larger lease, larger car and larger bills. 

For more than nine months Madison labored on various jobs to provide for his 
family. During that season of despair, they sustained themselves through their faith in 
God; support of spiritual leaders; government assistance; and the financial support of 


close friends. 


' South Bend, Indiana and Mishawaka, Indiana are in close proximity. The college was a short 
commute from the news station and walking distance from his apartment. 


In addition to his many other aspirations, Madison felt drawn to serve his country 
as a Sailor in the U. S. Navy. Although Brandi had some concerns, she was willing to 
support her husband, and faithfully stood by him. In 2006 he took his oath of office as an 
officer in the Navy Inactive Ready Reserve.” In the meantime, Madison continued his 
studies at Bethel College. In 2006, shortly after the arrival of their first child, Madison 
was accepted into the Indiana State Police Academy. Law enforcement was always a 
passion, and during the time of unemployment, Madison applied to the Indiana State 
Police. Unknowingly, the police department training was preparing him to serve God in 
ministry with the U. S. Navy. And in 2008, after being conferred with a Master of 
Theological Studies Degree, Madison reported to Newport, Rhode Island for the required 
training in the U. S. Navy Chaplain Training School. 

In 2009, after completing Navy training, Madison and his family were shipped off 
to Sasebo, Japan, to begin his assignment on the United States Ship (USS) Tortuga (LSD 
46). Arduous sea duty presents an eclectic set of challenges. Sailors stay motivated 
through the choppy seas with hope for better days and determination to serve the country. 
When times were significantly challenging, Sailors leaned on their chaplain. However, 
during his personal storms, Chaplain Carter leaned on a chaplain. 

During that time, they celebrated the arrival of their third child. A daughter named 
Kensington joined their two boys Bryson and: Brendon. During pregnancy, the doctor’s 


noticed a shortened cervix with Brandi. The medical concern placed her on hospital bed 


” Since Madison joined the Navy as a Chaplain Candidate (CCPO), he entered in the Inactive 
Ready Reserve because he was still on student status. The CCPO program allows men and women who 
aspire to be officers an opportunity to complete their educational requirements for degrees as well as 
ecclesiastical needs before they can enter the Active Duty pipeline or even the Reserve pipeline. 


rest for two months in a foreign.country. Throughout the pregnancy challenges, Madison 
stayed focused by leaning on his council of advisors and pastors. 

In 2011, Madison was ordered to the United States Naval Academy in Annapolis, 
Maryland as a Battalion Chaplain.” After more than ten years as a called minister caring 
for the wealthy, the disadvantaged, the ailing, the aged, the widows, the orphans, the 
servants and the leaders, he would now travel to the Capital of Maryland to minister to 
the future leaders of the armed forces. 

Navy Chaplains are men and women who are ordained and endorsed by various 
religious organizations, and provide ministry through every level of each command. They 
are the first responders to many of the challenges and hardships facing Sailors. Navy 
chaplains are frequently the primary resource when a Sailor is dealing with a sexual 
assault, suicidal thoughts, broken relationships, failed tests, poor evaluations, family scars 
or emotional wounds. When they are in need, they do not always turn to parents and 
friends, they turn to their chaplains. 

Madison, prior to his Naval career, became familiar with challenges and 
hardships. The birth of his first child brought several pediatric complications from 
allergies and hospital visits, but Bryson proved to be an extraordinary champion. 
Nevertheless, after two miscarriages, the young couple thought they would only have one 
child. In 2008, they were blessed with a second child. A little boy named Brendon, who 
was so spectacular God kissed the side of his face with a birthmark. He was born with 


two eraser-sized holes in his heart. Without surgery, they were told their son would not 


> Chaplains receiving orders to the United States Naval Academy must first receive a nomination 
from a senior chaplain. Then, their application is reviewed by the two highest ranking chaplains in the 
Navy (Chief of Chaplains and Deputy Chief of Chaplains). Once they approve, the applicant’s package is 
forwarded to the Superintendent (University President) of the United States Naval Academy for approval. 
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live to see his first Christmas. Through silent prayers designed to hide inner pain, 
Madison came to realize the burdens and joys of fatherhood. He was already familiar 
with the tragedy of death, and he was more than acquainted with the pain of career 
termination, and it appeared as though he was tethered to the turmoil of family health 
issues. These past experiences shaped him to be a military chaplain with a sympathetic 
ear for a Sailor’s life situations. During each of these experiences, he looked to his 
spiritual advisors for help. 

In 2012, after a valiant fight with Parkinson’s disease, his stalwart hero, Robert 
Allen Carter, died. In the last days of his sickness, Robert’s youngest son had to become 
the spiritual and emotional leader for the family. Frequently, Madison lacked the words 
needed to comfort himself, but he was required to muster the courage to care for his 
immediate and extended family. Through the darkest days, Madison found strength in his 
inner circle of pastors. Words from. his Bishop brought comfort. Words from his friends 
brought perspective, and words from his chaplain brought peace. The loss of his father 
drained the strength from Madison. Chaplain Carter was now the help-seeker and found 
support through his chaplain. 

November 24, 2013 brought a phenomenal surprise, their fourth and fifth children 
wrapped in the label of twins. Maddison Alberta and Karrington Faye, made an early 
entrance into the world. The twin girls were not due until late January 2014, but a few 
pregnancy complications brought them to the world and straight to Anne Arundel 
Medical Center’s neonatal intensive care unit (NICU). Again, Madison turned to his inner 
sanctum of trust to find sanctuary. A prayer, an email, a letter, an ear and a blanket 


reminded Madison God will always provide. Chaplain Carter leaned on a chaplain! 
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As Madison began his tour of duty at the United States Naval Academy, he came 
to understand that a quality chaplain should be one who knows how to reach out to others 
from a kaleidoscope of backgrounds. As the football team chaplain, he embraces the 
needs of America’s most gifted athletes. As a Battalion chaplain, he carries the burdens 
of the most intelligent and eccentric leaders the world can produce. Anyone who 
observes Madison’s ministry will find someone who refuses to hide behind a desk, but 
one who walks the decks, the locker room halls and the aisles of chapel to build 


relationships as Jesus Christ does throughout the Gospels. 


Context 

The United States Naval Academy is securely nestled amongst the city of 
Annapolis, the Severn River and the Chesapeake Bay.* The United States Naval 
Academy officially opened on October 10, 1845 when a formal letter written by George 
Bancroft, the Secretary of the Navy at the time, established the rules and regulations of 
the military institution.” Today, the school is located in the heart of Maryland’s capital 
and home to more than four thousand five hundred Midshipmen. Those four thousand 
Midshipmen are broken into two military regiments. Each regiment has three battalions, 
and each battalion has five companies. Currently, there are eight chaplains® assigned to 


the Naval Academy, and six of those chaplains are battalion chaplains with offices in 


U. S. News & World Report, “United States Naval Academy,” Colleges: United States Naval 
Academy, http://colleges.usnews.rankingsandreviews.com/best-colleges/united-states-naval- -academy-2101 
(Accessed January 20, 2014). 


> James W. Cheevers, Historic Photos of United States Naval Academy (Nashville, TN: Turner 
Publishing Company, 2008), 1. 


° During the time of this research, those eight chaplains represented different faith groups. 2 
Roman Catholic Priests, 1 Jewish Rabbi and 5 Protestant Christian Chaplains. 
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Bancroft Hall. Their daily assignments require them to provide spiritual support and 
military guidance to more than seven hundred and fifty Midshipmen. 

The Class of 2017 has twelve hundred Midshipmen. More than seventeen 
thousand students applied to the Naval Academy. This class of Midshipmen has sixty— 
three prior enlisted. Those sixty plus Midshipmen served in the military prior to coming 
to USNA as a student. Every state in the Union is represented in the Class of 2017. There 
are additional eighteen international students. Demographically, 793 Midshipmen 
registering themselves as White, Non-Hispanic and the rest being ethnic minorities. 
Nearly eighty percent of the Brigade is male while 20.9 percent is female.’ 

The Naval Academy does not mirror the city of Annapolis demographically. 
According to the US Census Bureau State and Country Quick Facts, the city of Annapolis 
registered 60.1% white in 2012 in a population of 38,620. Only 87.2% of the city earned 
a high school diploma.° 

In the early days of the Navy, because the chaplain was usually the most educated 
person in the officer’s community, they were often responsible for educating members of 
the command.’ While chaplains still enter active duty chaplaincy with post graduate 
education, they are primarily responsible for religious services. 

As a Protestant chaplain at the United States Naval Academy, Madison Carter 
provides his support in officiating services in what some call the Cathedral of the Navy. 


The massive chapel was dedicated in 1908, and after different renovations it housed one 


"United States Naval Academy 2017 Class Portrait printed by the office of Admissions. 
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(accessed January 20, 2014). 
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of the largest pipe organs in the world.’ Regardless of the beauty and splendor of the 
chapel, the bulk of Madison’s responsibilities are not involved in leading spiritual 
services, but they focus on counseling help-seeking Midshipmen. 

Midshipmen at the Naval Academy receive high-level appointments from people 
such as the President of the United States, presidential cabinet members and sitting 
members of Congress. They are still young men and women who juggle stringent 
academic demands and personal issues. As a battalion chaplain, Madison is responsible 
for the religious coverage of more than 750 Midshipmen who grapple with anxiety, 
loneliness, relationships, brokenness, faith, grades and fitness. Midshipmen expect their 
chaplain to be available in times of need. Military chaplains have an exceptional 
responsibility of absolute confidentiality and cannot be penalized for refusing to share 
their communication with military personnel.’ Pastoral privilege in counseling provides 
a tremendous amount of freedom for the Sailor to be open.’* When Sailors can be free to 
express thoughts to chaplains without fear of the information being released, there is a 


greater opportunity for relationship building and spiritual growth.’” 


Synergy 


© Cheevers, 82-84. 


‘s Secretary of the Navy, SECNAVINST 1730.9 Confidential Communications to Chaplains ASN 
(M&RA) NO97 (Washington, D.C.: Department of the Navy, 2008), 1-5. 


'? Leila M. Foster, “Privileged Communications: When Psychiatrists Envy the Clergy,” Journal of 
Pastoral Care 30, no. 2 (June 1, 1976): 116-121. 
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Men and women who wear the nation’s cloth carry unspoken burdens. Madison 
learned the greater ministry opportunities happen when chaplains go to the problem 
rather than wait to hear the solution. 

During his short tenure in the Navy, Chaplain Carter has heard many Sailors, 
Marines and Midshipmen are drawn to the minister because of his consistent visibility as 
well as his preaching. As a young minister, Madison learned from seasoned pastors not to 
sugar coat the word of God. As a preacher, he believes in touching on the issues facing 
the hearts and minds of the community. Preaching to men and women in the military 
means preaching about homesickness, despair, fear, pain and anguish, and it means 
telling the unblemished truth of God. The unique preaching style is a hodgepodge of 
styles seen in his mentors, but his journalism degree helped him craft sermons as if he 
was a field reporter speaking through a television screen. 

There were times during Madison’s personal and professional career when he 
learned how to call on others for care. Sometimes, people responded to his need even 
when he did not speak it. Now, there is a drastic need for Madison to be there for Sailors 


when they call. For Madison, that is what it means to be a bearer of God’s presence. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


This chapter will lean on literature from respected writings. With references from 
field experts and scholars on topics including: help-seeking behaviors, chaplains, 
psychologists, military culture, stigmas, theology, history and biblical thought, this 
document will serve as a cynosure to facilitate Navy chaplains and military psychologists 
to harness their skills and practices. Once Navy chaplains and military psychologists 
grasp the help-seeking behaviors of students in military training savin they can 
better forecast the ways future military leadership will tequire care. This project will 
explore the understanding of help-seeking behaviors that will serve as an asset to the 
Navy Chaplain’s ministry, with the goal of encouraging Sailors to seek the assistance of 


psychologists. 


The Chaplain 
_By Department of Defense definitions, Chaplains provide religious services to 
members of the military, their families and support.’ As stated by Karl Barth, God speaks 


through his chosen people, and the message of God must go to those dealing with 


' Secretary of the N avy, SECNAVINST 1730.7 Chaplain Advisement and Liaison NO97 
(Washington, DC: Department of the Navy, 2009), 1. 
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brokenness and despair.” Nevertheless, in spite of that passion, a chaplain has a burning 
desire to see growth and change, and must be willing to go places others will not go to 
usher people closer to God.* To the Marines serving in a dangerous environment, they are 
looking to chaplains to be a person of integrity, influence and character so they can let 
down their guards to reveal what is churning inside.* That frame of mind suggests 
military personnel are both familiar with the role of the pastor and they are comfortable 
with spiritual shepherds. Therefore, even though chaplains wear uniforms, military 


servicemen do not connect to their rank, but they are attracted to their spiritual calling. 


The Calling 

In a paper presented to the International Forum of the Council for Christian 
Colleges and Universities, Sheri L. Phillips suggested that a calling is realized when 
huger and gladness are merged.” The Old Testament Bible is riddled with superb 
examples of a sacred calling. Moses is called by God through a burning bush (Exodus 
3:4). Gideon is called by God through the ministry of an angel (Judges 6:16). Joshua is 
given the authority and approval of God after the death of Moses, and David is called by 
God yet anointed by a spiritual leader to lead (Joshua 1:1-9; 1 Samuel 16:3). In the New 


Testament, the Apostle Paul is called to ministry after a literal run-in with God along a 


* Sebastian Murphy, “An ‘Event’ of the Word: Toward a Theology of Preaching through the lens 
of Karl Barth,” Stimulus 20, no. 3 (January 2013), 13-15. 


> Neil B. Wiseman, Contagious Compassion: The Life and Ministry of Tom Nees (Kansas City, 
MO: Nazarene, 2010); 17. 


* Bruce Crouterfield, “The Value of the Naval Chaplain in the Fleet Marine Force Environment: 
The Emanuel Factor” (D. Min diss., Liberty University, March 2009), 11 


2 Sheri L. Phillips, “Path Models of Vocational Calling in Christian College Students” Christian 
Higher Education 10 (2011), 298. 
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path to destruction yet he is welcomed to the faith by a minister named Ananias (Acts 
9:1-19). Likewise, Navy chaplains® are called clergy just as the local parish pastor, and 
chaplains are required to demonstrate strong standing with a church denomination known 
as an Ecclesiastical Endorsement.’ 

According to Marva Dawn in the book The Sense of the Call, there is a heavy 


burden clergy have to care for others while managing the weight of their own sins.* 


Ministry of Presence 

Chaplains help people feel closer to God. The chaplain is the “Emanuel Factor,” 
according to Marines in a forward deployed environment, and the chaplain’s presence 
helps the stressed, fatigued and anxious Marine find sanctuary.” There are challenges and 
circumstances from daily living that preclude people from finding a sense of peace in a 
chaotic world.’ The chaplain’s ministry is crafted to help people from a myriad of 
backgrounds move beyond those barriers to wholeness.'' The Old Testament book of 
Proverbs tells chaplains they can help those who are broken find relief by using their 


professional expertise to help them pull out their inward beliefs (Proverbs 20:5). 


° Navy Chaplains are clergy members who are also commissioned officers. Chaplains come from a 
multitude of backgrounds and faiths to provide religious ministry to men and women in the military. 
Chaplains will go to combat with Sailors and Marines, and chaplains will ride ships and boats with 
members in the Department of the Navy to care for the needs of military personnel. 


’ Chief of Naval Operations, OPNAV INSTRUCTION 1730.1E Religious Ministry in the Military, 
NO97 (Washington, D. C.: United States Navy, 2012), 1. 
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Church and The World (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2006), 7-8. 
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The military exist for defense of the country and national interest, but with that 
defense comes an acceptance of violence.'* In his book, On Combat: The Psychology and 
Physiology of Deadly Conflict in War and in Peace, Lt. Col. Dave Grossman quotes 
General George Patton who said heroes fight in the most daunting and dangerous 
situations.'> This belief would certainly suggest the battled—tested war fighter is not 
seeking a chaplain because of legally binding confidentiality, but they long for the 
presence of a chaplain because it brings them closer to God. To United States Marines, a 
chaplain’s mere presence ushers them closer to God and develops a sense of true 
worship. The chaplain helps them focus on someone greater than their current 
circumstances.“ 

Worship is simply explained as the practice of humbling honoring greatness and 
authority.'° The work of Crouterfield coupled with Edmund P. Clowney indicates the 
assembly of believers opens doors for worship.’® To a myriad of people, religion (or a 


form of spirituality) allows them to find meaning.'’ Chaplains are not just preachers and 


'* Margaret Van de Pitte, “What is Wrong with a Military Career?” Peace Review 19, no. 2 (April 
2007): 183-189. 


Dave Grossman, On Killing: The Psychological Cost of Learning to Kill in War and Society rev. 
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teachers, they live out the word of God, and challenge others to follow their examples of 


sanctified living.’ 


Limitations 

The research by Fredrica Brooks outlined how pastors are called to preach and 
teach, emphatically stating, however, chaplains are not all trained in mental health 
counseling. Her research found many pastors provide therapeutic counseling to members 
of their church even when it is outside of their realm of expertise.'” Data strenuously 
suggests people who consider themselves to be religious will turn to their clergy for 
mental health care.”’ The research of Jamie Aten, a professor at Indiana State University, 
found a large majority of campus ministers are not trained, do not have the appropriate 
amount of time, nor do they have sufficient resources to provide adequate mental health 
counseling.”' In her document, Brooks seems to suggest inadequate counseling is the 
consequence of narcissistic leaders rather than the action of people who lack 
understanding.”’ This type of selfish behavior by clergy can quickly lead to dramatic 


demise such as Alexander the Great who was too stubborn to listen to advice and it 


'8 Crouterfield, 36. 
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ultimately caused his demise.” On the other hand, Diana L. Jones wrote that many clergy 


in certain communities lack respect for psychology.” With hundreds of thousands 


recognized religious organizations, clergy are major stakeholders in mental health care.” 


Psychologists 

According to Hood and other writers, “the basic goal of psychology is to 
understand people. Psychologists attempt to do this by studying human motivation, 
cognition, and behavior.”*° Military psychologists will emphatically say there is a great 
relationship between those in uniform and their medical personnel, and since 
psychologists are part of the Navy medical community, they are treated with great care.”’ 
Psychologists pay tremendous attention to the personal needs of their clients under of the 
auspicious of the medical profession.”® The role of the psychologists is to allow men and 


women to accept the realization the mind sometimes errors, but it can be restored with 


-* Christopher D. Kolenda, “Alexander the Great: A Study in Vision, Character, and Perception,” 
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care.”” Because humans desire relationship, the study of psychology allows men and 


women to achieve wholeness through a partnership with a mental health professional.*° 


Limitations 

In many occasions, the person feeling lost or alone is seeking a form of salvation 
and communion associated with religious maturity not fostered by psychologists.” 
However, the more daunting limitation for psychologists in military settings is the stigma 
associated with mental health care. For those in a minority community with strong 
religious ties, they believe prayer is more than capable of conquering any mental 
problem.° * When speaking of culture, a student of mental health resources will have to 
consider the beliefs, skills, traditions, values, language, traditions and customs of a group. 
But the military culture often precludes the celebration of mental health care.*’ Masculine 
cultures, such as the military, will present a bundle of obstacles.** According to Travis K. 
Lunasco, the military is a masculine culture, ““The military culture is built upon facets that are 


infused during basic training, reinforced by the cultural framework, and ultimately 


—®’ Daniel L. Schacter, Daniel T. Gilbert and Daniel M. Wegner, Psychology, 2nd ed (New York, 
NY: Worth Publishers, 2009), 4. 
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strengthens Soldier’s ability to thrive in and survive combat environments.” Research 
has shown there is increased stigma with seeking help in a masculine environment.” ° The 


three areas of stigma in the military, according to M. T. Sammons, are public, self and 


structural.>” 


Help-Seeking Behavior 
Psychology professor and retired Army Ranger, Lieutenant Colonel Dave 
Grossman says, “To a large extent our society—particularly our young men—actively 
and vicariously pursues physical danger.” However, rather than criticize or ridicule this 
persona, or perceived culture, it is this frame of mind that is embraced and strengthened 
for combat success.” Furthermore, when there is a masculine environment or masculine 
culture, people are less likely to seek the necessary help when the pressure of success 


seems insurmountable.”” 
People will pursue help from social workers, counsellors, clinical psychologists, 


psychologists and clergy.”' According to Jamie Aten, college students who have a solid 
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religious foundation are cynical of counseling services, but they are favorable of clergy.” 
In a dissertation for Regent University, Brooks uncovered the rationale behind help- 
seeking’ for members of historically black churches by garnering a better understand of 
pastoral care and counseling in the black church.“* Her work is supported by other 
researchers of help-seeking behaviors.” In her research, Brooks looked at social status as 
well as demographics to sée what shapes help-seeking behaviors and learned that non— 
Hispanic white women are more inclined to seek mental health care than poor, black or 
Hispanic Americans.*° While there are some psychologists who found divergent 


statistics,”’ it does appear people from a myriad of backgrounds look to their pastor to 


solve a host of problems and they are extremely reluctant to use mental health services.”® 


These findings are supported in other research involving mental health.” The 


prevalence of people to seek mental health is associated with the community’s support of 


ae Aten, “Improving Understanding and Collaboration,” 90. 

* In an article published for Psychology Research and Behavior Management, Debra Rickwood 
and Kerry Thomas wrote an article titled “Conceptual measurement framework for help-seeking for mental 
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in Sailor’s working and personal environments. 
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mental health services.”’ In other words, people will entertain the idea of seeking mental 
health if someone of influence in their social circles supports the notion of mental health 
care providers. This trend is beneficial for psychologists to know since additional 
research indicates psychologists are warming to the idea of supporting outside referrals.”' 

For African—American families, there is a sense of cultural mistrusts with mental 
health providers. But black Americans are quicker to look to their faith to pull them 
through personal obstacles.°* Furthermore, psychologists and other mental health care 
providers must understand people in many communities look exclusively to their clergy 
to gain access to other counselors solidifying the notion clergy are the gateway to 


psychologists.” ; 


Chaplains and Psychologists Collaboration 
Navy chaplains and psychologist both have influential roles within military units. 
This influence is affirmed by Dr. Frank C. Budd, an Air Force psychologist who says, 
there is strong argument regarding whether or not the two professions can work together. 


However, he acknowledges it will take time to build those bonds.** These mountains will 
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not be easy to climb because there is historic tension between psychologists and religious 
professionals because of a professional distrust.” 

The sentiment is echoed by Brooks who believes ministers and psychologists 
must collaborate to build healthier communities.”° Nevertheless, there are still limitations 
on the people Budd sees in therapy because of help-seeking behaviors. When someone 
needs help, there is a conglomerate of factors that predicate whether or not they will 
reach out for help including accessibility, recommendations and familiarity.” ’ The 
decision to seek help for relationships, mood disorders, diseases or behaviors 1s 


influenced by a host of variables.”® 


The United States Naval Academy 
The United States Naval Academy presents a peculiar dynamic. This institute for 
higher learning is also a place for military training requiring each of the Midshipmen to 
receive congressional or presidential appointment for admission.”’ The first institute for 
military education was the Military Academy known as West Point founded in 1802, but 


when the country needed an institute for sea power, the Naval Academy was established 
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in 1845. The Naval Academy is a selection of talented men and women being trained to 
serve their country. However, they are also tender teen-agers who struggle with the 
tension of peers attending state, junior and private colleges eventually seeking jobs in the 
civilian sector. Today, more than four thousand men and women are studying at this 
institute with a mere 7.4 percent acceptance rate.°" 

The USNA has eight active duty military chaplains assigned.” Along with those 
eight active duty chaplains, there are five clinical psychologists. Chaplains have a 
tremendous advantage in some cases to other mental health care providers. Chaplains 
must maintain absolute confidentiality according to the laws of the Department of 
Defense.™ However, the case of In re Lifschutz, 2 Cal. 3d 415, 467 P. 2d 557, 566 (1970) 


demonstrates there are legal challenges to the protection of clergy in the civilian sector 


which could soon interfere with how the military operates.” 


Because military chaplains, have this tremendous power of confidentiality, they 
hold the keys to a Sailor’s mental health corridor. In an article discussing how clergy 


support their flock, Barry A. Hong and Veron Wiehe called clergy “gate keepers” in 
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(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2006), 3-7. 
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community mental health.” The study suggested the chaplain is the flame that ignites a 
person’s desire to pursue mental health care. In a study conducted by Kane that involved 
the research of college-aged students, clergy were not defined as individuals with 
advanced degrees in counseling, but were recognized as leaders of a faith group.” The 
Hong research exposed the fact most clergy refer their parishioners to other pastoral 
counselors rather than clinical psychologists or mental health care providers. This 
indicates clergy can pave or block the role of someone’s mental health care through their 
relationship with mental health care providers.°® The Navy chaplain should serve as the 
gateway. This allows Sailors to know chaplains are in the business pushing people away, 
but chaplains are in the business of inviting help-seekers to the table for healing.” 

The literature demonstrates an overwhelming need for people to turn to someone 
or something when they are in crisis. For many Americans, their source of help is a 
pastor/clergy. In a military culture where there is a great deal of stress, the first source of 
critical help is the chaplain. It is this researcher’s belief that members of the military will 
follow the similar societal norms and turn to a chaplain for their mental health 


counseling. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


The purpose of this project is to examine help-seeking behaviors to promote a 
collaborative relationship between chaplains and psychologists in order to better meet the 
needs of Navy personnel. This model will solidify the belief that chaplains and 
psychologists can foster greater collaboration when chaplains demonstrate professional 
pastoral care and usher hurting Sailors to psychologists. The first biblical section focuses 
on 2 Samuel 9:3, 7-8, exploring David’s relationship with Mephibosheth. David used his 
position of authority and influence to provide pastoral care to a crippled man who was 
cast aside and left to die.' In John 4: 7-30, this section studies Jesus and the Samaritan 
woman. This passage of scripture demonstrates the way chaplains use everyday 
communication with help-seekers to open doors to personal freedom.” 

Babylonian Talmud says Samuel authored the book carrying his name and 
provides keen insight to the history of God’s people highlighting themes of righteousness 
and the adjudication of evil.” Through the language of 2 Samuel and the fourth Gospel, 


the Bible provides educational tools letting those in need find wholeness and “help the 
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mind and the emotions function more fully.”” A reading of 2 Samuel 9, as suggested by 
Walter Brueggemann, shows God using his dominion and power to make unbreakable 
covenants with his people, and likewise, David was a direct reflection of an authoritative 
covenant when he intervened for Mephibosheth.” With this text as a foundation, chaplains 
can keep the covenant promise of their own faith, while providing care for all and 
collaborating with the community. Chaplains, like David, are anointed for service to 
God’s people.® 

The Fourth Gospel helps chaplains see Jesus using the word of God to offer 
personalized hope.’ John’s Gospel explains how Jesus came to give further meaning to 
the law and broke barriers between the marginalized and the people of God.* These two 
passages speak to healing to help-seekers longing for a touch from God. Writers like 
Mike Ere in Death by Church, say the fire is gone from contemporary pulpit leaving 


help-seekers thirsty for hope.” 
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Biblical Foundation 

Chaplains, and other called clergy, are mandated to go where people are hurting 
and preach the love language of hope as David and Jesus did. The acts of David and Jesus 
communing with the vagabonds, misfits and outcasts of society destroys the normative 
culture offering mercy, grace and acceptance from communion with God.'° The 
chaplain’s ministry of presence creates avenues to help-seekers that are likely closed to a 
psychologist. '! When isolation from society creates “uncensored” frustration, chaplains 
can meet the help seeker right where they are to lament for them.’ David kept his 
covenant promise to Jonathon by helping Mephibosheth, and Jesus establish a new 
covenant with the Samaritan woman. While chaplains maintain the covenant traditions of 
their faith, as institutional ministers, their pastoral requirements helps them establish a 


new covenant with help-seekers in the military, regardless of their faith.’” 


Old Testament 
The books [1 and 2 Samuel] provide biblical history and emphasize the glory of 


God.'* The Book of Samuel foreshadows God’s desire to relieve man’s burden of sin 


'° Walter Brueggemann, Prophetic Imagination, 2" ed. (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2001), 
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through spiritual intercession. Rulers of those days held extensive powers and used their 
authority to oppress God’s people politically and spiritually.’ 

According to theologian Walter Brueggemann, readers should look at 1 and 2 
Samuel as transitional books setting up a new order of leadership.'® The writings of 1 and 
2 Samuel express Yahweh’s longing take care for the people and keep them under his 
authority. e 

Gordon Fee suggests biblical readers should analyze the books of Samuel and the 
books of Kings as one large book because it is a continuous history with one Monarchy 
destroyed while another is raised.’® A. Graeme Auld, however says “This book is about 


David; it brings the first king of Israel and his reign in Jerusalem a larger place in the 


Hebrew Bible story than any other figure.””” 


Samuel explores issues of pain and suffering, but it also explains recovery. David 
is an attractive character to Bible readers because he was flawed as a king, husband, 


father and leader.”” However, in spite of that, he was said to be a man who sought the 
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heart of God.*" The special trait locked in David’s body was the idea God gave him—a 


perceived boldness.” 

Even as King, David’s persona as a common man was always on display.” 
Shortly after David receives word that Jonathan, his close friend, and Saul, his former 
king, have died, he laments through Godly worship.” Prior to Jonathon’s death, David 
promised his friend he would care for his family throughout his days as king, and 
guaranteed someone in his family would also have a place at the table. Once David 
became King, he searched the kingdom for anyone left in Johnathon’s family.” The 
ministry of David opens doors for a lame man to find restoration and solidarity at the 


king’s table.”° 


The king said, ‘Is there anyone remaining of the house of Saul to whom I 
may show the kindness of God?’ Ziba said to the king, ‘There remains a 
son of Jonathan; he is crippled in his feet’... David said to him, ‘Do not be 
afraid, for I will show you kindness for the sake of your father Jonathan; I 
will restore to you all the land of your grandfather Saul, and you yourself 
shall eat at my table always.’ He did obeisance and said, “What is your 
servant that you should look upon a dead dog such as I am’ (2 Samuel 9: 
3, 7-8). 
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The first steps in restoration starts with a question. David wanted to know if 
anyone from Saul’s home remained in the house of Jonathon (2 Samuel 9:3). Hebrew and 
Greek indicate the word “house” is designed to distinguish a family. Building houses 
means increasing family and likewise, joining houses means joining family.”’ According 
to the author, David wanted to show kindness.”* This noun used for kindness shows up 
more than 240 times in the Old Testament to indicate “band together for mutual aid.””” 

God’s nature Is er through the works of his servants, and God’s holiness is 
presented through the way he calls people to his kingdom.*’ When there is a need, God 
will hear because he “can be reached, summoned, and remobilized for the sake of life. 


Beyond YHWH’s harsh sovereignty, YHWH has a soft underside to which appeal can be 
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made.’” God sent a servant to care for a help-seeker. 


The servants of the house told David Jonathan had a son named Mephibosheth, 


meaning God is Baal,*” who was lame.** The author’s use of the word lame is not just a 
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physical handicap but a social issue,” and Mephibosheth would be ashamed of his 


condition.”’ The presence and question of David was unusual because of holy locations.” 


Furthermore, those called “lame” knew their condition could not be changed.” 

A servant of God involved with the community is aware of the spiritual needs as 
well as the socio-economic condition to support help-seekers.”® The Bible mentions feet 
245 to emphasize the ability to serve, and the ability to move, and person was useless and 
unworthy without the proper use of feet.°? The presence of David brought Mephibosheth 
new expectations.” During these times, the new king rarely showed leniency or support 


of the old leadership,”’ and remaining members were put to death.** David couldn’t spare 
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Jonathon, but he made a pact with Jonathon he would keep.” However, David was not 


there as king, but as a covenant leader for a help-seeker. 


Regardless of perceived fears, the people told David where he could find 


Mephibosheth.* The son of Jonathon was taken to a place of escape in an area known as 


Jabesh-gilead which housed.a people friendly to Saul.” 


Lo-debar was a place of spiritual growth for David given it a stronger personal 
connection.*° It was east of the Jordan River, and during a time of distress, the people of 
this area provided for him by sending supplies.”” Chaplains can provide better care for 
help-seekers when there is a personal connection to with the messenger and the target 


audience.*® 

““Mephibosheth...was five years old when he was dropped by his nurse and 
crippled in the flight after the defeat at Gilboa. Since it seems implausible that more than 
fifteen or so years would have passed since that moment, one may surmise that he is now 


a man in his twenties.””” Mephibosheth showed reverence to David’s kingship by 
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referring to himself as a servant.°’ However, David was there to show he had more for 
him. The plan for David was to offer Mephibosheth a trusted place at the royal table and 
changing his identity from broken help-seeker to healed servant.’ Help-seekers desire a 
transformation from brokenness to restoration. 

Mephibosheth acknowledged his low self-esteem calling himself a “dead dog” (2 
Samuel 9:8). Mephibosheth’s statement is a lowest form of self-abasement. Dogs were 
considered unclean and now allowed in homes because of their propensity to eat garbage 
and corpses.” This statement of shame could be a response to his disability. However, 
David’s actions put Mephibosheth in a position to be within the inner sanctum of David’s 
advisors.°* David took Mephibosheth from being a homeless refuge to a wealthy son 
living in the palace.° : 

Mephibosheth accepted societal “definitions of reality and did not know that 
others were available . . . hopeless.”°° This crippled man was a help seeker needing a new 
way of living, and David, ‘3 a servant of God, brought new perspective. Biblical 


teachings do not always provide “direct answers,” sometimes leave statements “open- 
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ended” so the person in need of a word from God can use their spiritual imaginations to 


accept God’s “power of rehabilitation.””° 


The New Testament 

The New Testament is a series of oral traditions covering the ministry of Jesus 
during his time in the Holy Land.*’ The Gospel of John is an argument defending Jesus as 
the Messiah.”® The Gospel of John has a message directed toward help-seekers. John’s 
Gospel follows the Markan form, but starts with letting us know who Jesus is the Logos, 
the light, the truth, the power and the redemption while exploring the life of the Messiah 
before John the forerunner is imprisoned.”’ 

The Gospel of John, written around 90 AD in Ephesus,” differs from the other 
Gospels in writing style through the activities of Jesus (prologue as an introduction, 
several journeys to Jerusalem, chronology of the festivals), but John presents Jesus in a 


more theological framework than the other Gospel writers.°' Jesus’s speeches, messages 
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and stories are more fluid and thought out in John’s Gospel suggesting the author was an 
eye witness.” 

People seeking help need reassurance their lives have value. John 4 demonstrates 
the redemptive power of Jesus. The stories of Jesus’ care and treatment of women is 
different from other Rabbis of the time since he allows them to follow them, st he takes 
great care to teach them.” Understanding the history of women in these days creates a 


better understanding of the “human experience [which] is the starting and ending point of 
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the hermeneutical cycle.””” Jesus was challenged by other Rabbis because he gave 


women a sense of worth freeing them from the normative culture.® Feminist theologian 
Serene Jones suggests the moment there is a breakthrough of normative culture, 
liberation takes. place. As the spirit of God intervenes giving her a “vision of essential 


personhood, she would . . . feel empowered to move through the world with a coherent 


sense of herself as an embodied agent committed to living in just relation with others.” 


The story of Jesus and the Samaritan woman at the well is a Messianic story 
demonstrating God’s divine desire to offer relief to the help-seeker.°’ 


A Samaritan woman came to draw water, and Jesus said to her, “Give me a 
drink.’ (His disciples had gone to the city to buy food). The Samaritan 
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woman said to him, ‘How is it that you, a Jew, ask a drink of me, a woman 
of Samaria?’ (Jews do not share things in common with Samaritans.) Jesus 
said to her, ‘Everyone who drinks of this water will be thirsty again, but 
those who drink of the water that I will give them will never be thirsty. 
The water that I will give will become in them a spring of water gushing 
up to eternal life.’ The woman said to him, ‘Sir, give me this water, so that 
I may never be thirsty or have to keep coming here to draw water.’ Jesus 
said to her, ‘Go, call your husband, and come back.’ The woman answered 
him, ‘I have no husband.’ Jesus said to her, ‘You are right in saying, ‘I 
have no husband’; for you have had five husbands, and the one you have 
now is not your husband. What you have said is true!’ Then the woman 
left her water-jar and went back to the city. She said to the people, ‘Come 
and see a man who told me everything I have ever done! He cannot be the 
Messiah, can he?’ They left the city and were on their way to him” (John 
4: 7-30). 


Theologian Craig S. Keener points to the tremendous differences between the story 
of this woman of Samaria and Nicodemus. One is a religious leader held in higher regard, 
but he is seeking help for a deeper relationship with God. The other is a woman of 
unseemly character in the eyes of man, but Jesus answers the cries of both. 

The history of snndiias has flaws, according to T. H. Gaster. Jewish people 
believe Samaritans are part of line of colonists purchased by the king of Assyria, and 
their people prevented the house of Yahweh from being built.°’ Samaritans were outside 
of the realm of Jewish community, and as Rabbi Dov Elkins writes suggests, Samaritans 
chose to be outsiders. “’Either community or death!’ can be taken literally, but its deepest 
meaning is that there is no life without sharing our most important, meaningful moments 
with other like-minded people.”’° Jews therefore labeled them in less than flattering 
words. Samaritans do believe in the power of God, the importance of Moses, the 
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significance of faith, the Torah (Pentateuch) as the law of God, the chosen place of God 
(Mount Gerizim), and the last days as times of rebuke and reward.” 

Jewish loathing of Samaritans is deeply ingrained.” The word Samaritan is only 
used once in the Old Testament as a word of hatred. The majority of Samaritans live 
around the sacred place of Mount Gerizim (John 4:1-42). Jews and Samaritans have a 
common lineage to God, but Jews believe Samaritans are ceremonially unclean and they 
prevent contact with one another. The term ‘allogenes” is used to describe the division 
between the two types of people because the word delineates a foreigner. ie 

The author of this gospel narrates how a help-seeking woman found her reward in 
a place where she was once hated.’* Jesus knew he would soon be “ransomed” on the 
cross to “break the chains of prison.””” Until the crucifixion, Christ chose to spread his 
message of hope through this help-seeker, and he had to see about her.” 

Jesus stopped near Jacob’s well and a woman from Samaria comes to draw water, 
but Jesus does not reject her as the Jewish custom suggests he should.”’ Before the rise of 


feminist hermeneutics with biblical themes, theologians described this woman by her 
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sinful past.’® The author’s choice of words, “it was necessary,” is highlighting the 
purposeful plan of God for Jesus to meet this woman.” 

A woman came to the well. At one time, women enjoyed the same rights, 
privileges and freedoms as men, but that was before the Babylonian exile in 587/586 
BCE. Even though Israel’s women lived under the rule of their fathers, they still had 
powerful choices in love and marriage. They were not exchanged or bartered, but they 
were respected. However, in the Bible, women are less important than men. At the same 
time, a woman had tremendous sexual power. The Bible indicates foreign women are 
extremely dangerous.*’ Those combinations made Jesus’ interaction with this foreign 
woman even more unusual. Jesus, on the other hand, approached the woman as a child of 
God in need of the Messiah without an assumption of her behavior.*' In the NT texts with 
Jesus, when there is a perceived danger, hardship, threat or hostility, he looks at the 
situation, not as a barrier, but as a possibility.°” 

Jesus was willing to break rabbinic laws in order to help all human beings and 


; , 83 me : ; ae 
that included women.” “Jesus did not pass over a woman’s sins, indeed by bringing some 


women to confession and pronouncing their sins forgiven He revealed His desire to heal 
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the whole person... if even a Samaritan women . . . could bear witness for Jesus and 


bring Him ‘true food,’ who could dispute a woman’s right to a place among his 


followers?’** 


Wells are a special part of the Bible’s history. Without much rain, the value of a 
well increased exponentially. At the same time, because of their relevance and locations, 
they were often the center of controversy and fighting.® This bore significant meaning 
because it was at the foot of Jacob’s plot. The location, the gender, the ethnicities of the 
two parties added to the complexities of this conversation.®° At this point along the trip, 
water would be welcomed refreshment.*’ Jesus was famished from his journey, and he 
certainly would have wanted to seek water.**® 

Jesus asks the woman to give him something to drink (John 4:7 NRSV). This is 
the beginning of a controversial conversation which leads to conversion.®” Paul 
Achtemeier calls this “liquid nourishment.””’ As the conversation between the two 


continues, Jesus talks to her about the “gift of God” (John 4:8 NRSV).”! “God’s crowning 
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gift to men is his Son””* When Jesus speaks of the one living God, as he prepares the 
woman for the gift of relationship with God through him. When he responds to the 
woman, he is setting himself up to Be presented as that gift.”’ John, arguably more than 
the other Gospels speaks of Jesus as the son of God, and the word of God made flesh.” 

The Greek words living and water are here to paint the picture of who Jesus is. 
Water is both a sign of fertility and drink in the New Testament, and the well water 
would have brought great pleasure to Jesus on this blistering hot day of this pericope’s 
context.” The woman came to the well to work, but Jesus wanted to offer her rest. “To 
celebrate the Sabbath is to rejoice in God’s presence.””° 

The implication of Jesus drinking with this woman suggestion he is creating an 

eternal connection with this help-seeking; broken woman.”’ As chaplains, the moment 
they connect with the broken Sailors, they establish a connection between the wounded 
and the numinous. God has a special affinity for those who admit their weakness.” 


Traditionally, men did not speak to women in public, and the women traveled in groups 


to the well in the earlier part of the morning rather than the heat of day.” God is life’s 
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ultimate fountain, and as the woman points out, you can’t get water from the well without 


taking from that well. If the woman is going to get anything from this fountain, she must 


first take from Jesus himself, !°° 


This deep well would have required a rope to gain the water, and the woman more 


than likely thought Jesus was asking her to work for this water he was speaking of. 


However, Jesus wanted her to know the living water was not coming out of a well. 1°! 
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That water Jesus can give her means she will find joy for life.“ Jesus knew the urgent 


need.'”’ “When Jesus spoke of this water ‘springing up,’ He used a word that literally 
meant ‘leaping up.’ The picture He painted was of water so alive, so dynamic, so 


energetic, and powerful that it not only would assuage thirst for a moment . . . it would 


104 
nurture... year after year.”"” 


The story changes direction when Jesus asks the woman to get her husband (John 
4:16 NRSV). Rudolf Bultmann suggests this is simply a way of demonstration his 
perspicacious nature. Jesus is the man who knows the hidden treasures of our lives. There 
is unhappiness in the woman’s life because of her sordid squalid past, and it hinders her 
present state.” Michaels doesn’t completely agree with Bultmann. He suggests Jesus 


only brought up the husband because he knew it was going to lead him to the entire city. 


' Morris, The Gospel According to John, 231-232 
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“Because she has no husband, the woman will summon the whole town, and they will 
come (vv. 28-30), not just ‘back here’ to the spring, but specifically to Jesus (see v. 30, 
‘they were coming . . . to him’), and thus to salvation.”'°° Regardless of Michael’s 
concerns, it is held by many other scholars, such as Leon Morris, Jesus was exposing her 
sins. Jesus wants her to reveal he knows more about her than she truly knows about | 
herself. Hermann Ridderbos suggests the statement “Go call your husband” was to 
expose the entire framework of sin.'°” For years, she has hid her shame, and her past, but 
Jesus wants her to know he is not concerned about those things now. Could the five 
husbands symbolize the false gods Samaritans worshiped? Morris says there is no way 
John’s readers would have gathered that, but this is just what Jesus says. He is talking to 
a woman who has lived with men who don’t belong to her.'°® D. A. Carson believes the 
woman’s statement about a lack of husband was to prevent Jesus from the continued line 
of questions, but Jesus refuses to allow her to control the conversation.!”” This text does 
highlight her disenfranchisement in the community.'"° 

Jewish law prohibited three or more marriages—even legal marriages.’ "' Jesus 
quickly explains she does not have a husband, but she has five husbands.''* Carson says 
there are many flawed attempts to explain her many husbands, but nevertheless, she was 

°° Michaels, 246. 
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outside the bounds of the rabbinic law.'!’ Gerald O’ Collins says part of Jesus’ 
Christology is his ability to be omnipresent, subsistent, omnipotent and omniscient.’ '* The 
woman, in verse 17, assumes this man in front of her is a “prophet,” but there must have 
been some relief she no longer had to hide who she was.’ Her character is not like the 
other women we meet in other stories; however, her past reflects the nation’s past.''° Each 
help-seeker has a different story. 

“In the end, however, Jesus challenges both Jewish and Samaritan tradition, 
calling for a higher worship that transcends geographical (hence also, in the context, 
ethnic) particularities.” "” Jesus made it clear to her he was not so much concerned about 
the traditions and the customs, he wanted the people who would seek to glorify him 
regardless of their circumstances.''® “Under the eschatological conditions of the dawning 
hour, the true worshippers cannot be identified by their attachment to a particular shrine, 
but by their worship of the Father in spirit and truth.”''’ That spirit and truth means their 


hearts must be fixed on the sanctified word of God.'”° 


mF Carson, 221. 


''’ Gerald O’ Collins, Christology: A Biblical, Historical, and Systematic Study of Jesus (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1995), 226. 
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"9 John MacArthur, The MacArthur New Testament Commentary: John I-11 (Chicago, IL: 
Moody Publishers, 2006), 149. 
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Through this text, the author demonstrates how Jesus does not try to be the 
woman’s psychologist, but he works as her chaplain to offer the gift of life.’?! “Jesus said 
to her, “I am he, the one who is speaking to you’” (John 4:26). John MacArthur suggests 


Jesus had not been this direct with people until this point because of the false expectations 


of the coming Messiah, but once she accepted him, he accepted her in the Kingdom.'” 


Once help-seekers make the decision to turn their lives to God, their “existence acquires a 


meaning through . . . renunciation of [their] demands on life in order to let God rule.” 


In spite of her current living conditions, she is not judged or ridiculed by Jesus.'~* 
There is a challenge with studying and understanding Jesus. He was an unconventional 
Rabbi who met people in their own dark spaces and called them to:change. This change 
required them to follow a new set of rules. Jesus issued eccentric invitations to people who 
were not looked upon as the greatest citizens, and once the invitations were accepted, he 
celebrated. It was their responsibility and new obligation to be a light in darkness rather 
than remain a shadow in the darkness.'*” Jesus wanted everyone at his table, including 


marginalized women.'~° For the help-seeker hungry for nourishment, this “meal Jesus 
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feeds us then is a sign of an eschatological banquet.” !~’ The help-seeking woman could 
now find rest. 

This woman initially went to the well to draw water; however, because of 
an encounter with Jesus, she departs and leaves her water pot there. The water pot 
remaining at the scene means that she will return at some point to retrieve her pot. 
Her excited leads her to tell her good news to the people and many people follow 
her to meet this man.'° The water pot is what she initially came to Jesus with, but 
she leaves it because the weight of her past would slow her down. '”” 

Jesus was not concerned about the woman’s past, and because of his 
scriptural knowledge and fluid conversation, he helped the woman find comfort in 


his ministry, and similar to chaplains, the woman was able to speak to the Jesus 


without fear of judgment.’*” 


Historical Foundation 
Chaplains, dating back to the Continental Navy, are as old as the military. The 
Navy began detailing chaplain duties as early as 1775.'*! Prior to that time, General 


George Washington played a pivotal role with the establishment of military chaplains. 


7 Russell D. Moore, Understanding Four Views on the Lord’s Supper (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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Washington wanted chaplains by the side of his men in battle. Washington believed a 
man of sober intent and “strong religious scruples” could keep the men focused.* 

However, after the Treaty of Paris, the navy itself was non-existent almost taking 
the chaplaincy with it. In 1794, a Congressional mandate put chaplains on warships. The 
plan was for chaplains to serve as assigned clergy once they were ready for 
commissioning and deployment.’ The chaplaincy did not have much of a vision. 
Military leaders did not foresee chaplains leading men into battle like the religious 
leaders did during the crusades. Therefore, chaplains were only asked to keep the 
warfighters out of trouble.’”’ 

Around the time of the Civil War, it was difficult for the military to recruit 
chaplains. With the establishment of new denominations and so much national fighting 
about the First Amendment, chaplains were seemingly stuck in a vacuum.’ Since 
chaplains lacked clearly defined roles, most chaplains were relegated to worship and 


praying; and they damaged the reputation of the chaplain corps being perceived as 


lazy.'°° Chaplains also seemed to have difficulty fitting in. 
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Wardroom officers did not consider the chaplains as peers since they wore clerical 
robes rather than uniforms.!?” In the early years, chaplains were usually more educated 
because churches established seminaries and schools providing a broad range of 
education and skills in evangelism. 

Once accepted into the military, Navy chaplains went to the chaplain’s school in 
Norfolk, Virginia. The eight week course helped chaplains understand their requirements 
while serving men of the United States Navy.'”° 

In 1939, the Chaplain Corps received formalized see lidons The bulk of these 
regulations focused on religious ministry, but it also outlined the demand for chaplains to 
use their education to.ensure Sailors struggling in basic areas of reading and writing to 
undergo classes taught by the chaplain.'*” 

The navy adjusted some of their regulations, such as increasing the age limit, to 
meet the demand for Chaplains after World War II.'*° After World War II, military 
chaplains found a drastic need for a counseling foundation. This prompted several 
institutions to create programs geared toward supporting chaplains in their counseling 


4 
roles." 


'°7 The War of 1812 saw the greatest influx of chaplains, but since the American Navy was 
growing and reflecting the appearance of the British Navy, the clergy were Anglican and Episcopalian. It 
was President James K. Polk who helped save the military chaplaincy when he assigned Roman Catholic 
Priests to military units fearing the country would look at the war as a Protestant revolution. Cox, 28 
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Today, chaplains are accepted with the minimum of a bachelor’s degree and 
seventy-two hours of post graduate education. Each chaplain is a commissioned officer 


with a religious endorsement as someone qualified to provide religious ministry 
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representing a faith group. ~~ The chaplain is a principle advisor and a spiritual and moral 


leader ready to serve at the discretion of the eonammandiie officer. Chaplains can govern: 
all religious activities in their commands under the direction of the commanding 
officer.'*° Religious actives have proven to help people through health struggles and 
coping issues.’ 

With the authority of the commanding officer, chaplains are responsible for 
helping Sailors of every faith group maintain their religious freedoms. '*” 


“...as acondition of appointment, every [Religious Ministry 
Professional] must be willing to function in the diverse and pluralistic 
environment of the military, with tolerance for diverse religious traditions 
and respect for the rights of individuals to determine their own religious 
convictions.”!*° 


There is a chaplain available for personnel regardless of their religious affiliation. That 
includes those who claim to be void of religious affiliation.'“’ 
Chaplains also make themselves available for students in training commands and 


military institutions. With more than four thousand MIDS assigned to the entire Brigade 
'? Chief of Naval Operations, “Religious Ministry in the Navy,” Department of the Navy 
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of Midshipmen (student body); the United States Naval Academy Brigade is split into 
regiments. In each regiment, there are three Battalions. This research looks at one 
Battalion with roughly 750 MIDS who demonstrate the same needs, concerns, joys and 
troubles as other college students, yet these men and women are in a military training 
environment, which has a Chain of Command. The battalion chaplain provides pastoral 
care to each Midshipmen in their battalion and advises the five company officers and 
Battalion Officer (BATT-O), yet reports directly to the BATT-O as reflected by the chart 


below: 






BATTALION CHAPLAIN — | 
COMPANY OFFICER | COMPANY OFFICER 
COMPANYOFFICER |] | COMPANY OFFICER | 
COMPANY OFFICER 


Fig 1. USNA Battalion Chaplain of Command 





BATTALION OFFICER 4 
















The chaplain’s “ministry of presence” has bolstered unit moral for the thousands 
of Sailors, Midshipmen, Coast Guardsman and Midshipmen.’ As Midshipmen, these 
students and future officers carry the weight, pain and pressure to succeed. They deal 
with the stressors of relationships, grades, family, finances and fitness like other college 


students, but also like other military personnel, they deal with the stigma of weakness, the 
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threat of death and the pressure to lead.'*” Those who wear military uniforms are faced 
with the reality of death each day.'°° 

Traditionally, those seeking help for these stressors use chaplains because of their 
confidentiality, but also because of their reflection and persona of God.'”’ 

A Navy chaplain asked 100 Marines and Sailors forward deployed in Afghanistan 
what value they placed on chaplains. The results of his questionnaire proved chaplains 
are “the God bearer” or the “Emanuel Factor” (God with us).!” Through his research, he 
uncovered the notion Sailors don’t want chaplains to be psychologists; they want 
chaplains to be their “pastors.” The chaplain’s role can be defined as a “ministry of 
presence, readiness, and flexibility. It is ministry of mobility.’ Sailors see their 
chaplain as a reflection of their savior. “If it is true that Jesus brings God to people 
through being the parable of God and through living out His life narrative that brings God 


to people, perhaps through our life’s narrative we can bring Jesus to people and, as a 


result, bring God to people.” ? 
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It is also a ministry called to respond to a violent culture, and after someone is 
threatened with violence, they are left broken.’”° A number of the factors facing military 
personnel provide the stepping stones toward depression; furthermore, a depressed sailor 
is not mission ready.'”’ During troubling times, they often seek an outlet for self— 
disclosure for understanding or for hope. The chaplain meets a Sailor at their point of 
need and delivers a sense of hope and opportunity by speaking truth. 

Such was the case of an alleged rape of a U. S. Navy female midshipman by three 
Navy football players; and is being investigated by the Naval Criminal Investigative 
Service (NCIS). According to an article in The New York Times: 


The woman said, she went to a crowded off-campus party [on April 14, 2012] 
hosted by a group of football players. It was held at an Annapolis home known at 
‘the football house.’ ... She remembers sitting on a bed in the house with one 
football player, then being in a car with three others. ‘I was sitting on my knees on 
the floor in the back seat,’ she said. ‘I remember briefly seeing them, and I 
remember crying, and being upset and saying, ‘I’m sorry.’ ”... The female 
midshipman said she felt so ashamed that she did not want to report anything to 
Naval Academy officials. But a few days later, she said, she learned that another 
female midshipman was planning to report what had happened. ‘That is what 
forced me to go in and talk,’ she said. ‘She wanted to put it behind her, but she 
couldn’t because it was the buzz of the campus.’ The female midshipman met 
with a chaplain at the academy, and then an academy sexual assault counselor.'>® 


A Pentagon report said the number of sexual assaults reported at military 


academies jumped between the 2010 and 2011 academic years by nearly a quarter.’” The 
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emotional and mental suffering experienced by the Navy midshipman from her alleged 
sexual attack demonstrates the psychological conflicts people face when they need help. 
This report and similar allegations of criminal and non—criminal conduct are examples of 
stories wherein help-seekers turn to military chaplains and psychologists for their 


emotional and mental health needs. 


The Roles of Chaplains 

In addition to their roles as professional naval officers, chaplains have a 
responsibility toward pastel care.'°° Chaplains have a tremendous responsibility to care 
for help-seekers in a high operational tempo environment that pushes many of them to 
their mental, physical and moral capacity requiring constant care.’ 

Chaplains are often the first choice of care for help-seekers because absolute 
confidentiality is a “selling point.”’® According to the Secretary of the Navy, 
“Confidential communication includes acts of religion, matters of conscience, and any 
other information conveyed to a Navy chaplain in the chaplain’s role as a spiritual 


advisor that is not intended to be disclosed to a third party . . .”’°° 
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Confidentiality is a powerful sais ile help-seekers.'®** When someone does 
take the leap of faith to disclose information, they expect a certain outcome, and those 
expectations will dictate where they seek help’? Self-disclosure is a tremendous 
milestone for people needing help because it allows someone else to hear their darkest 
fears, deepest worries and inner-most thoughts. '®° Navy chaplains can utilize the 
community of support in the role of psychologists to help Sailors return to mission 
readiness. Psychology allows people to develop a sense of understanding, and when a 
large chunk of society identifies with a passion for understanding the natural, psychology 
plays a dramatic role with the explanation.'®’ “As pastoral counselor the military chaplain 
has the opportunity to touch the lives of countless young, active, eager men and women 
and their families during periods of great stress and need.”’°° 

The Sailor wants the chaplain to be there during long dark journeys. Chaplains 


can assist help-seeking Sailors find peace and healing by building relationships with 


' During his tenure as Chairmen of the Joint Chief of Staff, Admiral Mike Mullen was often seen 
as critical of military chaplains. Tom Strode of the Ethics and Religious Liberty Commission wrote an - 
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Staff, about how chaplains who opposed gay marriage would be protected for voicing their views. In that 
meeting, Admiral said, “Get in line or resign.” However, the Admiral saw the amazing role chaplains 
brought to the fleet. He consistently said how much he appreciated the chaplain’s ability to connect with 
military personnel because of their confidentiality, and he also remarked that he wished he could tap their 
knowledge more. 
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community support.’ During his research, Crouterfield found the average Sailor and 
Marine wants their chaplain to be the “God with us” factor to guide them as a stable force 


or lighthouse. ia 


Introducing Psychologists 

Chaplains have tried to guide help-seekers through peacetime and war. Today, 
men and women in the military have other options to express their inner most thoughts: 
psychologist. Philosophers, naturalists and other great thinkers generated the notion of 
psychology long before it was formalized. Wilhelm Wundt wrote psychology’s first text 
book and opened a university in 1879.'”' Prior to him, a myriad of Greek philosophers 
tried to explain the human mind and call it science.'’* Gregory J. Feist and Erika L. 
Rosenberg say, “Formally defined, psychology is the scientific study of thought and 
behavior... it is often a social science but increasingly it is also a biological science.”!”° 

At the same time, Navy psychologists are tirelessly working to provide mental 
health care for men and women in uniform. Prior to beginning this research, it appeared 
the roles and responsibilities of military clergy and military psychologists were vastly 


different; however, careful readings of books and articles indicates the two disciplines are 


much more similar than they are different. 
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Years ago, a group of people known as Pythagoreans juxtaposed Eastern religion 


and the Greek science. Pythagoras tried to combine certain religions in his teachings. He 


believed in the worship of nature, and he even believed the power of pantheon gods,!”4 


Later a philosopher named Plato compared scientific medicine and religious medicine. 
He said science can bring a cure through healing or death, but the suffering will be over. 
Religion may not bring healing, but the sick could have long life.'” Plato created a 


school for higher learning in Greece, but the Christian emperor, Justinian, closed the 
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doors. rather than challenge faith. 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) was a pillar in the Catholic Church. Aquinas was 

lauded by Pope Leo XII and studied by numerous theologians. He began the shift of the 

church’s understanding of psychology when he acknowledged the substance of Albert the 


Great’s thoughts on Aristotle and psychology.”” 
Aquinas also gave numerous psychologists and theologians fodder for discussion 


with his thoughts on “reason verses will.'’® In the beginning stages of psychology, 


pundits looked at the study as an advance of religion.'” 
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Chaplains and Psychologists: Growing Pains 

“Ministers and theologians have turned to the behavioral sciences in recent years 
both to carry out and to critique their own work. The rising psychotherapeutic professions 
have contributed new practices to pastoral care and Christian education.” '*° The bulk of 
military chaplaincy is similar to mental health care because it involves counseling. 
Pastoral counseling reaches a broader spectrum than clinical counseling. Pastoral 
counseling can take place in grocery stores, jail houses, hospitals, churches or offices, '*! 
However, even though the pastoral counseling context is more expansive than the clinical 
counselor, they can tether themselves with three distinct steps. According to William 
Everett and T. J. Bachmeyer, eater and psychologists must: 

1. Make Distinctions 

2. Draw Relations 

3. Introduce change 
Everett and Bachmeyer believe these three steps can remove some of the frustrations 
between interdisciplinary work with pastors and psychologists.'*” “If it is nothing else, 
counseling is a form of oral communication. It is a helping—relationship that depends 


upon people talking to one another.”'® 
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Church leaders believe psychology and the behavioral sciences are a threat to 
their ministry.'®* They believe an issue can be prayed away through faith, or the situation 
is better with laying spiritual hands on hurting people. 

Sumilar to chaplains, military officers serving as staff psychologists have a short 
genealogy. However, psychologists are invaluable to the structure of the military force 
through retention and policy making.’®° The concept of emotional wounds was grievously 
overlooked during the Revolutionary War and military medicine as a whole was 
tragically new during the Civil War.'*° However, it was during the Civil War that people 
began addressing the effects of war on soldiers. Daniel A. Girdano, Ph.D., said, “The 
primary stress response is the fight or flight response. This reaction has helped ensure our 
survival and continues to do so; no amount of relaxation training can ever diminish the 
intensity of this innate reflex.”'°’ Movies and books cannot completely explain the 
severity of stress on the mind and body for military personnel.'*® Girdano and George S. 
Everly continue adding, “Stress is physical, intended to enable a physical response to a 
physical threat; however, any threat—physical or symbolic—can bring about this response. 


Once the stimulation of the event penetrates the psychological defenses, the body 
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prepares for action.”’®’ Much of the framework for these arguments came from the 

human response to war. World War I is the genesis for military psychology and helped 
catapult psychology as a legitimate scientific study.'”’ Around the time of 1944 and 1946, 
a division of military psychology was added to the American Association for Applied 
Psychology (AAAP).'”! The military soon created a form of testing to check the aptitude 
of men before they joined the armed forces, but additional challenges faced the uniform 
after the Korean War. During Vietnam, soldiers saw a different kind of lighting, and just 
like Vietnam, Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm brought new technologies and a 


ae Psychologists believe what 


new kind of fighting that required a new kind of treatment. 
is developed in the area of military mental health will shape what doctors do in. the 


civilian sector.'!’*What remains to be seen is if faith will be incorporated in those 


developments. 


Chaplains and Psychologists: The Collaboration 

Theology and counseling must remain connected because God explained the need 
for man to have his word in the beginning of scripture.'”* To accept that argument means 
a willingness to accept Holy Scripture as the foundation for counseling. God maintained 


communication with Adam from the beginning of time, but when Sin and Satan’s counsel 


'® Thid. 

'® Kennedy, 3-4. 
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'”? Thid., 10-11. 
 Thid., 13. 
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took priority over man, there was a separation from God. The Christian counselor is 


d.!” Everett 


responsible for providing a reconnection supported by the Word of Go 
Worthington, Jr. says Christian counselors must be open with their client about the need 
to use scripture references in their counseling, and the client must accept the counselor’s 
need to support their psychological well-being with a Christian perspective. It is an 
agreement between the two parties about the form of treatment and support.'”° The story 
of Christianity is a story of mental health.'”’ 

There is trepidation for chaplains to work with psychologists because of their lack 
of psychological understanding. Psychology is a young profession, and it deals with the 
inner workings of the human brain.'”® Many Christians do not want to address feelings 
because they are difficult to explain. Feelings bring personal areas of our lives to the 
forefront and open feelings cause many of colleagues, friends and family to be 
uncomfortable. Furthermore, there is a spiritual perspective that suggests Christians 
should keep their feelings between themselves and God. As S. Bruce Narramore points 
out, there are hymns suggesting believers are not meant to share their feelings.” There 
are many other factors that contribute to psychologists and theologian’s inability to 


connect. Many psychologists see the pastor as to conservative to accept the discipline. 
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Others see the church as too rigid to open up to psychology, and others realize how many 
Christians dismiss any idea without biblical principles. 

There is a great partnership which can be formed from the work of the pastoral 
theologian and the psychologists: Sin is the wedge between the human and God. Our 
sinful acts drive distance between us and our relationship with God.*”’ As a “Moral 


counselor,” it is paramount for the chaplain to provide the roadmap to help the sinner 


regain standing with the Savior. There must be a development of “spiritual maturity,”?”’ 


Likewise, the psychologist is there to provide guidance toward mental stability in a 


cluttered world. Many counselors are part of a faith community, but those same 


counselors would not be willing to share their faith story in a counseling session.” 


As an extension of the community church, the chaplain starts the help—seeker’s 


healing process as an “agent of hope.” The hope comes from chaplain’s “Emmanuel 
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Factor.””" However, hope is a not a scientific word. 


In order to understand the science behind hope, “there is a resurgent interest in the 


study of religion by psychologists.”*”° While some skeptics fear science is used to control 


°° Brian W. Grant. A Theology for Pastoral Psychotherapy:.God’s Play in Sacred Spaces (New 
York / London / Oxford: the Haworth Pastoral Press, 2001), 73. 
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humans, science helps gain an appreciation for the thoughts and actions of mankind.”” B. 
F. Skinner, who wrote Science and Human Behavior, suggests religious critics say 
science prevents a person from the ability to think freely because science attempts to 
control them. Skinner argues religion in fact tries to control human behavior by placing 
the human mind in a box and calling it “Salvation.”°”” 

Even with opposing views, religion and psychology can work in concert.””* “The 
theologian, the physician and the student of psychology and theology are all concerned 
about the welfare of humanity, and through the practice of their discipline, each hopes to 
better life on earth. . .”“”’ Crouterfield believes a significant number of our “struggles” 
are the results of a “disconnected soul” rather than a disorder.7!° N evertheless, the hope is 


found in community support facilitated by the relationship of a chaplain and a 


psychologist.7"! 
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Theological Foundation 
When people are seeking help, they are looking for a “healer” with the credibility 

of life experiences.”'* For military personnel, their healer 1s the chaplain who is the 
“calming, non-anxious presence.” ? Chaplains, who are shaped by numerous theological 
concepts establish a greater sense of credibility when their ministry reflects their 
theology. 

- Theology helps broken Sailors understand the words directly from the mouth of 
God, and chaplains can illuminate the road to healing by following the words of God.*!* 
Theology also helps people understand their own personal convictions.”’” The idea of 
people gaining perspective on life’s difficult situations through religion is not a foreign 
concept.””° However, the idea of a seeking a chaplain does not resonate with everyone. 


“One of the reasons why religion seems irrelevant today is that many of us no longer 


have the sense that we are surrounded by the unseen. Our scientific culture educates us to 


pa Shiquina L. Andrews, James Tres Stefurak and Sheila Mehta, “Between a rock and a hard 
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focus our attention on the physical and material world in front of us.””’’ The theological 


perspective of Paul Tillich said ‘religion was not a special sphere and function in man’s 


life but the dimension of depth in all of life’s functions.’””'® 


In the course of life’s functions, people will experience brokenness and hurt. In 
the book Cultivating Wholeness: A Guide to Care and Counseling in Faith Communities, 
Margaret Kornfeld explains, “We are seeking personal transformation and nurture for our 
souls.””'’ According to Thomas Aquinas, when Sailors seek help from brokenness, they 
need to be reminded of God’s habitual gift of grace to “enlarge their capacity” to remain 
steadfast in the function of life.””” The chaplain, as stated by Karl Barth, serves as the 
conduit to help the Sailor in need transform their perspective by transforming their heart. 


Grace is the power...of that hazard whereby we dare to reckon the 
existence...of the new man, the power of the transformation whereby we 
pass from ‘life’ to death and ‘death’ to life. Under grace we.are at God’s 
disposal to do what He wills with our members. We cannot claim to be 
and to do all this as ‘religious men’, but only as men under the grace of 
God. 


With a masculine environment like the military, some may have difficulty 


accepting Barth’s suggestion we are vulnerable to God, but Aquinas says the first step 


toward healing is seeking help through God.” Help-seekers who believe their situation 
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was influenced by someone else view their emotional circumstances differently than 


223 
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someone who believes they are in control.“ C. S. Lewis suggests emotions can be 
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overcome by faith through “disciplined, forceful use of our reason. Owen C. Thomas, 


who defines faith as an in-depth personal perspective of the God’s message to the people, 


22 
ea 


also recognizes the premise that theology gets its foundation from fait Chaplains, as 


pastors, through the motif of pastoral theology, have the task of providing spiritual 


understanding as one grows in faith. 


Pastoral Theology 
Pastoral theology is based on the premise of the pastor as a shepherd. Through 
theological leadership, the shepherd helps transform the mind to a deeper faith rooted in 


God.*”° Pastoral theology is about leading, teaching, loving and shepherding those who 


are lost to the God in order to liberate their minds from the sinful nature of the world.7”’ 


[In a journal article for Pastoral Psychol, Bonnie J. Miller—McLemore wrote 


“pastoral theology ‘studies religion at the point where human suffering evokes and calls 
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for a [religious] response.”””** The chaplain responds to the help—seeker by providing a 
vision of their value in the eyes of God. The overarching theme.of Dr. Martin Luther — 
King’s message and theology was the “sacredness of life.”*”” The wounded help-seeker 
can find comfort from the chaplain who points them toward God who can “open eyes” to 
see what is “so0d.77°" With God as the centerpiece of pastoral theology,” chaplains can 
help Sailors imagine their wholeness.through the image of God.” “Pastoral theology 
takes with complete seriousness every struggle we engage in order to understand 


ourselves, our culture, and the functioning nature and society; and the connections 


7 2 
between them.” 


Pastoral Theology: Community 
Theology is community, and theology invites a conversation among the people 
explaining faith.” Help-seekers can find strength through community and being 


surrounded by other people of faith. Chaplains are the connection between God and his 
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children and strengthen the community through preaching teaching and offering the 


sacraments =i 


The Christian traditions demonstrate community through communion.””° 


Chaplains remind hurting Sailors of the gift of grace to help-seekers and renew table 
fellowship.”’’ There is a spiritual freedom in community according to Rudolf 
Bultmann.””* Chaplains introduce the feeling of community to all faiths so Sailors can are 
restored.” Furthermore, the restoration provides sanctuary and gives the help-seeker 
Sabbath rest.**° Chaplains can assist Sailors with finding peace and healing by building 
relationships.” Christians are empowered in the presence of other believers. The 
connection Christians have to one another is the suffering of Jesus Christ. Christians have 


a sense of confidence because of their relationship with God.*** The chaplain as a 
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community agent ushers Sailors to Go Community is not only analogues to 


Christians. While there is Buddhists literature that shuns “city life as too crowded and 
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chaotic to be conducive to religious progress,” the Buddhists enjoy community dining 
and celebrations within the city or out.’“* Other Eastern religions value community. 
“Hindus place a premium on associating with people who are serious about their spiritual 
path... temples are usually meeting grounds for practitioners of like mind. Together, 
they will sing, dance, worship and study?" Muslims celebrate community through 
worship where “‘observing the prayers at the mosque and in congregation is strongly 
encouraged.” 

The chaplain “is alert to the possible presence of particular need whenever or 
wherever it may emerge,” and they are prepared to use the community for support.*” The 
chaplain is visible to Sailors and Marines through their work as a deck plate leader and 
shepherd. When the chaplain demonstrates “courage to the point of risking one’s own 


life,”?** they establish the framework to become attractive to help-seekers. 


Pastoral Theology: Compassionate Care 
To fulfill God’s promise of renewal, the chaplain’s ministry has to be institutional 


yet personalized for the individual help-seeking Sailor.””” The chaplain’s skill requires 
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being able to demonstrate personalized care to help-seeking Sailors.”” There is a call on 
the life of the chaplain to handle conflict, according to Walter Brueggemann, and that is 
why chaplains are placed in challenging situations for help-seekers.”” ' The help-seeking 
Sailor knows the chaplain cares when they are guiding, feeding, healing, confirming and 
protecting.” ° 

“The crisis of our time touches the entire field of operation for the minister of the 
gospel. He cannot escape recognizing this problem and he should not avoid doing his part 
to solve it.”*’’ Chaplains can address topics of sexual relations and sexual assault to 
Help-seekers in ways other providers cannot. Just as theology can help balance and 
clarity for issues of lose, abuse and confusion, it can certainly help in the sensitive area of 
sex, abuse, racism, sexism, pornography, eating disorders and sexuality. The word of God 
cannot be watered down when it is presented to those seeking help in order to prevent 
what Purves calls, “Theological reductionism” or the way chaplains change theology to 
be politically correct.”™* Chaplains serving in the military must have a bold conviction to 
remain true to their convictions while working within the framework of institutional 


ministry. The chaplain who remains true to their convictions is the chaplain who attracts 


the help-seeker. 
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Pastoral Theology: Character 


Help-seekers are drawn chaplains.” However, chaplains must have a reverence 
for God and a “deep” respect for the chaplain’s role, position and title.*”° Chaplains are 
ordained to walk with a higher calling and higher purpose.” The help-seeking Sailor is 


drawn to the chaplain with a conviction of character, and the chaplain can nullify their 


testimony when their character does not meet the standards of God’s sacred scripture.””° 


Help-seeking Sailors have a hunger for spiritual leadership and development, and 
chaplains meet those needs.””” Help-seekers will ignore the message of hope if the 


messenger is not respected because of their failed character.”°” 


Pastoral Theology: The Message of God 
The help-seeker comes to the chaplain to hear a word from God. Healing for the 
help-seeker starts with the exegesis of spiritual text addressing the fallen human 


condition.“°'A chaplain must find a way to ouch the heart-strings of the listener.”°” 
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The help-seeker finds a connection to the chaplain through a “pastoral theology of 
hope.””°* Chaplains can reach those seeking help through prophetic preaching “in the 
power of the Holy Spirit.” Preaching is the keystone of pastoral theology according to 
Augustine because it answers the questions of the world.” The ability to carefully 


articulate the Word of God in public spaces allows people to hear God’s voice through a 


chaplain and therefore creates a bridge to finding help.” 


According to the founder of modern pastoral theology, a chaplain’s strengths and 
weaknesses came from scriptural knowledge. “Through our union with Christ we share in 
his threefold ministry of speaking, hearing, and obeying or responding to God’s 
Word.””°’ During the preaching preparation, the pastor should aggressively seek the 
presence of God.* 

A chaplain helps scriptures of hope and healing resonate with hearer “the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. 13:13).””° The act of worship and 


release from pain comes to the help-seeker from the message of God invoking change in 
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the help-seeker.*”° This act of worship is called the celebration.””! In his book, They Like 
to Never Quit Praisin’ God: The Role of Celebration in Preaching, Frank A. Thomas said 
the celebration starts when the congregation realizes there is hope because God’s grace 
recovers their fallen condition.””” The worship experience allows Help—seekers to be 


free of emotional bondage. 


In their cabins, woods, thickets, hollows, and brush arbors (shelters of cut 
branches also called ‘hush harbors’) throughout the South, slaves held 
their own religious meetings where they interpreted Christianity according 
to their experience, applying the stories and symbols of the Bible to make 
sense out of their lives. They were willing to risk severe punishment to 
attend forbidden prayer meetings so they could worship God without 
white supervision and control.””° 


The chaplain’s message from God motivates and elicits change.”’”” Those seeking 


help find a bridge to recovery through the chaplain’s “passionate language” about 


freedom from the internal and external forces with an emotional hold on them.?” 


Chaplains have to preach the message of God with personal authority.””° 


Delivering the message with personal authority demonstrates a relationship with God?”’ 
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and a message to the community there 1s hope for the help-seeker.””® It is not until the 
chaplain has an authoritative relationship with the help-seeker that there can be a 
shepherding relationship.””” The desire of the message is moving the help-seeker toward 
the gift of grace.” Through preaching, the help-seeker sees their blemishes, scars, 


transgressions and schisms taken away by God.**’ 


Pastoral Theology: Counseling 
The chaplain is the help-seeker’s counselor.”*” Help-seekers want chaplains to 
care for them and visit them 1n their troubled times bringing a sense of hope.” | 


How should we understand hope? [Donald] Capps considers that hope 
refers to two similar but not identical concepts: hoping and hopes. ‘Hoping 
is the perception that what one wants to happen will happen, a perception 
that is fueled by desire and in response to felt deprivation.’ Though hoping 
will bring changes of emotions, it is not an emotion itself but a way of. 
seeing the development of things. It is also more than a cognitive act, 
since cognition has primarily to do with reality, as we know it. To the 
contrary, hoping involves an imaginative projection of the future. 
Therefore, it will neither decline when things do not happen as one wishes 
nor disappear when people reject our imagination, because hoping, which 
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is not fueled by proof, is basically unexplainable. Moreover, hoping also 
helps with ascertaining what on earth one so persistently seeks.” 


Chaplains are not advice givers, but they help the help-seeker create a strong 
decision from their own experiences. According to James Cone, the help-seeker cannot 
be freed from pain until they establish a “cultural identity” that understands their past 
hurts without worshiping their pain.”*’ Edward P. Wimberly said in the book African 
American Pastoral Care and Counseling: The Politics of Oppression and Empowerment, 
“In other words, recalling practices that lead us to remember the original shaping 
influences in our lives helps to facilitate our full participation in life at all levels... .”7%° 
By offering hope through counseling, chaplains can remind Help-seekers “life is a 
journey .. . moving toward the future and in God’s eschatological time.””*’ 

Chaplains are not professional counselors, but chaplains are a visible picture of 
God’s word to the lame, the crippled, the dying, the broken and the lost.”** There is a 
need for the world of psychology to synergize with the world of theology. “On one 
hand .. . secular psychology has overwhelmed the care of souls so that theological 


psychology has lost its voice. On the other hand, Christian doctrine has failed to 


incorporate important insights from secular psychology.”7*” Chaplains can overstep their 
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boundaries trying to handle major depression, addiction and psychoses. Chaplain 


counseling offers spiritual direction with short, yet attainable goals, and the chaplain 


quickly decides if a referral to a psychologists is needed.””” 
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Chaplains spend the majority of their time in counseling.~” The counselor has to 


help someone make sense of their circumstances while sifting through the ruble of 
distractions in counselee’s life.°”” However, through proper questioning, the chaplains 
can facilitate healing and move the person in crisis back to community.””” It 1s essential 


for the chaplains to have counseling foundation because the help-seeker wants growth 
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and spiritual wholeness.”” 


Chaplains take God to places where there seems to be no God.”” “J urgen 
Moltmann, one of the most remarkable theologians of hope, who suffered deeply in the 
Second World War, emphasizes in his “Theology of Hope’ that hope must take root in the 
future that God promises.”””° Chaplains provide help-seekers with a blueprint to free 


themselves from burdens to worship in the community of other believes.*”’ Ministry can 


2) Willimon, Pastor, 179. 


**! Joseph G. Pickard and Baorong Guy, “Clergy as mental health service providers to older 
adults.” Aging & Mental Health vol. 12, 5 (Sep 2008): 615-616. 


*°* Charles V. Gerkin, “Reclaiming the Living Human Document,” in Images of Pastoral Care: 
Classic Readings, ed Robert C. Dykstra (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2005), 37. 


°° Kornfeld, Cultivating Wholeness, 70-79. 
** Sara Savage and Eolene Boyd-MacMillan, The Human Face of Church: A Social Psychology 
and Pastoral Theology Resource for Pioneer and Traditional Ministry (Norwich, CT: Canterbury Press, 


2007), 211-213. 


a Deeks, 67. 


ae Kwan, 62. 


°7 Dawn, The Unnecessary Pastor, 38. 
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be looked at as a final word, or as a doxology. There is victory in God’s word because it 
is truth. There is victory for God’s people. There is strong confidence because God’s 
word lives in his people.*”* Through counseling, the chaplain can make help-seekers 


29 
“move forward fearlessly.”?”” 


*°8 Purves, The Resurrection of Ministry, 140. 


* Kwan, 62. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 

Midshipmen at the United States aval Academy, as help-seekers, often rely on 
Navy Chaplains in meeting their emotional and mental health needs. The hypothesis of 
this ministry project proposes that chaplains, based on their understanding of help- 
seeking behaviors, can help direct the midshipmen to psychologists, which will serve as a 
foundation for a collaborative working relationship between chaplains and psychologists. 
This hypothesis is based on previous experience in the active duty fleet as a chaplain, and 
the previous years assigned to the United States Naval Academy. 

Navy chaplains do not have mandates on their reporting because of their absolute 
confidentiality, yet psychologists have limits on their confidentiality and regulations for 
the medical community. Thus, Navy chaplains and psychologists do not consistently 
work well with one another because of the lack of understanding, lack of communication 
and lack of awareness. With a better understanding of chaplain’s ministry of presence and 
Midshipmen’s attitudes toward help-seeking behaviors, chaplains and psychologists can 
allow sacred and scientific worlds to work in concert. 

The goal of this research was to involve MIDS in Fifth Battalion to participate in 
a “Life Skills” educational seminar and take a Likert scale survey. The seminar, using 


action research, would be taught by the Fifth Battalion chaplain and a psychologists from 


1 
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the Midshipmen Counseling Center known as the Midshipmen Development Center 
(MDC). “Action research is the collaborative approach to research or investigation which 
provides people with means to take systematic action to resolve specific problems.”" In 
order for a chaplain sponsored research project to have validity with the medical 
community, two licensed psychologist were used. One psychologist served as a 
consultant, while the other served as the scientific reviewer. “Ultimately the actions 
participants decide to take regarding their current circumstances are a result of the. 
questions they pose, examine and address within the overall the research process.”” It was 
decided to use a simple survey to gauge the attitudes of Midshipmen toward chaplains 
and psychologists. The primary goal of this survey was to understand help-seeking 
behaviors of Midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy in order to better equip 
chaplains in Naval Academy Ministry. 

Before any research can begin at the United States Naval Academy, it must first 
go through the proper channels of the Human Research Protection Program (HRPP) 
Office. The rules and guiding principles are pulled from at 1979 National Commission 
for the Protection of Human Subjects of Biomedical and Behavior Research report called 
the Belmont Report.” 

The Belmont Report “elucidates” foundational pillars the Naval Academy 
adapted: 


1. Respect for Persons — All human subjects studied at the Naval Academy will 
be protected, and they are participating in research voluntarily. 


' Ernest T. Stringer, Action Research (Los Angeles, CA: Sage Publications LTD, 2014), 8. 
2 Alice MclIntyer, Participatory Action Research (Los Angeles, CA: Sage Publications, 2008), 5-6. 


° United States Naval Academy, “HRPP Home Page,” http://www.usna.edu/HRPP/index.php 
(accessed February 5, 2014). 
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2. Beneficence — The Naval Academy understands there are benefits with 
research, but will do everything possible to minimize harm. 


3. Justice — Primary researchers will not prevent Naval Academy participants 
from taking part of the research under their own accord. 

Research for this project was approved by the Superintendent of the United States 
Naval Academy on December 1, 2013 under the Project Title: “Willingness of Naval 
Academy Midshipmen to Seek Mental Health Care from Chaplains or Psychologists.” 
The most effective way to capture the attention and support of busy Midshipmen was to 
provide one discussion session and then ask the Midshipmen to take part in a short survey 
to gauge their feelings. 

The participants for this study are the Midshipmen in the fifth of six battalions at 
the United States Naval Academy. Each battalion is a subset of the overall make—up of 
the Naval Academy student body.° Members of the Plebes’ and Youngster class of Fifth 
Battalion attended a training seminar offered by the writer and psychologists—both 
commissioned officers. To prevent undue influence, the two presenters used civilian 
clothing and used a neutral classroom for the seminar. Seventy—seven Plebes and 


Youngers attended one thirty minute training session offered on Sunday after their 


required formation and before their study period. 


* Thid. 


> United States Naval Academy Memorandum, Approval of Human Subject Research 
HRPP Approval # USNA.2014.001-IR-EP7-A (December 2, 2013) 


° Ross H. Mackenzie, Brief Points: An Almanac for Parents and Friends of U. S. Naval Academy 
Midshipmen 3rd ed. (Annapolis, MD: Naval Institute Press, 2004), 23. 


’ The term “Plebe” is used to describe a freshman at USNA. Each class has a unique name. 
Sophomores are known as “Youngsters.” Juniors are known as “2nd Class” and Seniors are “1st Class.” 
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The presenters provided their personal backgrounds; the chaplain explained how 
confidentiality works for chaplains; and psychologist explained how confidentiality 
works for the medical profession. The Midshipmen were given a scenario to think about 
and discuss: Midshipmen A is involved in a relationship with Midshipmen B. 
Midshipmen A decides not to pursue a growing interest with Midshipmen, C. 


1. First Challenge: Midshipmen C is an upperclassman. That constitutes 
Fraternization.° 


2. Second Challenge: Midshipmen A does not want Midshipmen B’s feelings hurt. 
3. Third Challenge: Midshipmen A does not want a bad reputation. 

The purpose of this exercise is introduce Midshipmen to what chaplains and 
psychologists do through conversation. As discussion points after the scenario, the 
Midshipmen had an opportunity to hear how a chaplain would guide a MIDN through a 
similar situation, and they heard how a psychologist would support a MIDN through a 
similar situation. There were a number of possibilities for scenario themes including 
areas of academics, athletics, alcohol, drugs, family and sex. However, the presenters 
chose relationships because it is the leading topic on the minds ‘of Midshipmen.” 

Immediately following the Seminar, the seventy-seven Midshipmen were told 
they would receive an email asking for them to participate in a twenty-one question 
survey administered by the Institute of Research at the Naval Academy, and all 
information obtained in this survey was be reviewed by statisticians at USNA. 


® Department of the Navy, “Fraternization,” OPNAV INSTRUCTION 5370.2C N13, April, 26, 
2007. 


” At the time of this survey, the chaplains assigned to the Naval Academy do not keep an overall 
matrix keeping statistical data of counseling categories. The chaplain presenting this scenario spends 
roughly 55% of counseling on relationships (romantic, familial and plutonic), 15% on faith, 10% ethical 
and moral decisions, 10% athletics and academics, 10% career decisions and the remainder of the time 
counseling on topics such as alcohol, death, drugs and sexual assault. 
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The success of this project was dependent on the number of MIDN who 
participated in the survey. The initial goal was fifty. In order to gain maximum 
participation, email reminders were sent to each company in Fifth Battalion along with 
the informed consent (See Appendix A). 

This project needed an element of trust between the Midshipmen and the 
researcher. A 2012 survey in Fifth Battalion revealed 34% of the battalion considered the 
chaplain to be an advocate and 34% of the battalion had no opinion. The collected data 
gives a new perspective on the attitudes of Midshipmen about their chaplain and the 


attitudes of Midshipman about professional counseling services. 


Intervention 

At the time of this study, there are eight active duty chaplains assigned to USNA. 
Of those eight chaplains, there are five protestant (2 United Methodist, 2 Baptist, 1 
Lutheran), two Roman Catholic Priests and one Jewish Rabbi.'° Also included in those 
eight, is one female and one African—American. There are four full-time psychologists 
assigned to MDC. Of those five psychologists, two are active duty males, and the other 
two are civilian females. 

While there has not been any data collected to track the numbers to this date, both 
chaplains and psychologists recognize chaplains refer more MIDN to psychologists than 
psychologists refer to chaplains. Once a Midshipman goes to MDC, they often do not 


return to chaplains for follow-up care. Furthermore, Sharan B. Merriam says a 


Tn a 2013 self-assessment brief prepared by the Chief of Navy Chaplains, statistics showed 28% 
of the chaplain’s total force identify themselves as Baptist, 7% Methodist, 7% Roman Catholic, 6% 
Lutheran and 1% Jewish. The Baptist Denominations represent the largest segment of chaplains with 
Presbyterian and Pentecostal/Charismatic being the second largest at 11%. 
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researcher’s study starts with a question."! Once there is a question, there is a pursuit to 
find an answer.’” This study is set to provide the chaplain corps and MDC with a better 
awareness of the roles chaplains play using their ministry of presence as well as the 


Emanuel Factor to influence help-seeking behaviors. 


Research Design 

Military personnel have access to resources, including chaplains and 
psychologists for mental health care.’” Chaplains provide the religious foundation, and 
psychologists take the medical perspective.'* The purpose of this research is to use the 
attitude Midshipmen have toward chaplains and psychologist to help produce a better 
collaborative relationship with the two military professional disciplines. 

The design for this methodology was participatory action research using a mixed— 
methods approach; that is, “the researcher bases the inquiry on the assumption that 
collecting diverse types of data best provides and understanding of the research » 
problem.”'” Because this project looks at the way Midshipmen feel about two different 


professions, it was necessary to use participatory action research and mixed methods to 


''Sharan B. Merriam. Qualitative Research: A Guide to Design and Implementation (San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2009), 3. 


Nancy Jean Vyhmeister, Quality Research Papers: For Students of Religion and Theology, 
Second Edition (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2008), 7. 


: Frank C. Budd and Carrie H. Kennedy, “Introduction to Clinical Military Psychology,” in 
Military Psychology: Clinical and Operational Applications ed. Carrie H. Kennedy and Eric A. Zillmer 
(New York, NY: The Guilford Press, 2006), 21. | | 


'’ Rachel L. Seddon, Edgar Jones and Neil Greenberg. “The Role of Chaplains in Maintaining the 
Psychological Health of Military Personnel: A Historical and Contemporary Perspective,” Military 
Medicine 176, 12: 1359 2011. 


'? John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods 
Approaches. 2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 18. 
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gather quality data. This research has a limited component of ethnographic design 
because ethnography “involves the study of a small group of people in their own 


environment in order to test the ethnographer’s hypothesis.” ° 


Measurement 
To understand the Midshipmen’s help-seeking attitudes toward chaplains and 
psychologists, the data collected were organized using triangulation “to eliminate bias 
and increase the researcher’s truthfulness of a proposition about some social 


, 17 
phenomena.” 


Instrumentation 

One opened and closed computer based survey was provided to participants. 
“Perhaps the three common reasons for choosing an e-survey over the paper-pencil- 
approaches are 1) decreased costs, 2) faster response times, and 3) increased response. 
rates.”'® Personal demographic questions focusing on gender, age, ethnicity and faith 
were asked in closed questions. Those questions were preceded by closed questions about 
the role chaplains and psychologists play in their lives. And the survey asked about the 
Midshipmen’s preference in seeking a chaplain or psychologists. during certain seasons of 
their lives. The survey then followed with open-ended questions about if the Midshipmen 


found the services of a chaplain and or psychologists useful. 


16 Brenda Laurel, ed. Design Research: Methods and Perspective. (Boston, MA: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 2003), 32. 


'? Nahid Golafshani, “Understanding Reliability and Validity in Qualitative Research.” The 
Qualitative Report 8, no. 4 (December 2003): 604. | 


'8 Robert A. Reynolds, Robert Woods and Jason D. Baker, Handbook of Research on Electronic 
Surveys and Measurements (Hersey, PA: Idea Group Reference, 2007), 1. 
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The survey was generated by the research but administered by the Naval 
Academy’s Department of Institutional Research and Review. Using the computer based 
survey, Midshipmen were able to maintain confidentiality. Midshipmen received an 
email asking them to agree to the Informed Consent and take the short survey. Even 
though a small fraction of Midshipmen attended the seminar, the survey was sent to each 
Midshipmen in Fifth Battalion. One closed question in the survey asked if the 
Midshipman attended the seminar in order to see if future training about chaplains and 


psychologists is required. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPEREINCE 


Designing the Research Project 

The purpose of this project was to conduct a study relating to behaviors of help- 
seeking Midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy, and facilitate a model helping 
chaplains and psychologists develop a collaborative relationship in providing care for 
Sailors and Navy personnel. 

The decision to conduct this study came from the desire to resolve 
communications issues between chaplains and psychologists. Within the first few months 
of active duty ministry, Chaplain Carter referred several victims of sexual assaults to 
psychologists. In turn, the psychologists.questioned why the victims went to the chaplain 
first. Some psychologists said the victims did not need the “advice” of a preacher. The 
inability to collaborate prevented the ability to provide quality care and put the reputation 
of the chaplain as a provider in jeopardy. The professional conflicts and tension led to the 
belief a study was needed to educate psychologists about the role and value of chaplains 
in mental health care. 

The study met with challenges, because Naval Academy research involves a 
lengthy approval process. To protect the Midshipmen and the University, research 
proposals must be submitted to the Superintendent. The committee for institutional 


review said the research could not be directly related to sexual assault research, but it 
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could study ways to provide care. The committee said there needed to be respectful limits 
with the amount of time Midshipmen were involved in the study. Therefore, the study 
was designed to focus on the attitudes of help-seeking behaviors. To minimize time there 
would be one training session with a focus group, without follow-up, and one computer- 
based survey. The initial plan was to make the seminar mandatory to the entire battalion. 
‘However, the research committee advised a mandatory training session would draw 
negative attitudes and cause resentment among Midshipmen for influencing their time. 
Likewise, experience from academy research showed additional focus groups or multiple 
surveys (pre-test and post-tests) would not generate positive results. Finally, the research 


needed the support of a psychologist to prevent bias. 


Implementation 

The board of Institutional Review and the Office of the Superintendent approved 
the research on December 2, 2013 (See Appendix A). The project involved utilizing 
educational resources, including licensed clinical psychologists, staff chaplains, the Naval 
Academy Office of Institutional Review, religious and secular writings. The objectives 
include educating chaplains and psychologists about the help-seeking behaviors of 
Midshipmen; encourage the personnel to seek and utilize the professional services of the 
siaailate as well as the chaplains; and develop a relationship with psychologists in 
response to the help-seeking needs of Sailors and all Navy personnel. 

The study used the mixed methods using a triangulation design for in order to use 
many sources aemany approaches in order to generate different perspectives.’ “It 


' William G. Axinn and Lisa D. Pearce, Mixed Method Data Collection Strategies (New York, 
NY: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 1. 
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should be noted that the term mixed methods typically refers to both data collection 
techniques and analysis given that the type of data collected is so intertwined with the 
type of analysis that is used.” 

The training included one seminar called “Life Skills” seminar to teach 
Midshipmen what chaplains and psychologists can offer Midshipmen through their 
professional services. This class was offered only one time on the Naval Academy yard. 
The writer and a psychologist served as the facilitators of the seminar, which was held 
inside of a classroom lecture hall. Both presenters wore civilian clothes to prevent the 
influence of rank. The Midshipmen were encouraged to wear approved “‘spirit gear,” or 
official athletic apparel to create a comfortable environment. Constraints on the 
Midshipmen’s time and strong recommendations from the Office of Institutional 
Research precluded any additional classes and/or training. The presenters chose Sunday 
night before study time and immediately following the Midshipmen’s formation. The 
seminar was voluntary in order to preclude the idea there was undue command influence. 
More than sixty Midshipmen came to the seminar. The purpose for making the seminar 
voluntary was also to discover what Midshipmen are interested in learning more about 
chaplains and psychologists. Midshipmen were asked to attend the voluntary “Life 
Skills” class sponsored by their Battalion Chaplain in collaboration with a psychologist 
from the Midshipmen Development Center (MDC). The desired number of participants in 
the seminar was 10-15, however, seventy-seven Midshipmen volunteered to participate. 

The “Life Skills” specifically consisted of a healthy relationships seminar 
allowing the chaplain and psychologist to provide their counseling approaches. The 


-? Abbas Tashakkori and Charles Teddlie, Mixed Methodology: Combining Qualitative and 
Quantitative Approaches (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1998), 43. 
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training was followed by a question and answer session. The seminar lasted twenty-five 
minutes from start to finish. The first step in the seminar was to introduce the two 
presenters to the participants. The goal of the seminar was to provide educational 
background and role of the chaplains and psychologists, and facilitate an open discussion 
about the complexities of relationships. Relationships are an important topic to 
Midshipmen. The idea to use relationships as the focus is from the local knowledge. 

For some researchers, local knowledge simply means insider knowledge, 

the knowledge that people in the community or organization have. For 

others, local knowledge is understood to be detailed knowledge of local 

situations. In the second view, local knowledge belongs to the insiders, but 

outsiders can also develop varieties of local knowledge through 

ethnographic research based on participant observations. Probably the 

most common view of local knowledge is that is true knowledge, in 

opposition to the false and class-interested knowledge imposed by 

hegemonic outsiders.” 

Following the discussions that focused primarily on relationships, the presenters 
allowed Midshipmen an opportunity to ask questions for greater understanding. From this 
seminar, the Midshipmen could use the knowledge and apply it to the exploratory survey 
(See Appendix B). “Exploratory research involves an attempt to determine whether or not 
a phenomenon exists.” In this case, as instructed by the Navy chaplain, the research 


would include sending emails to all participants, who would respond to topics to include 


sexual assault, stress, suicide, bereavement, depression and relationships. ? 


: Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1998), 111. 


* Dane, 5. 


e The survey was approved have an additional question added at the end to see how many 
Midshipmen who attended the seminar took the survey. 
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Data Collection 

During the discussion, the Midshipmen were told they would receive an email 
asking them to complete a short survey. The survey was advertised as a way of improving 
the care chaplains and psychologists provide to Midshipmen. This was not a follow—up 
survey to the question, but a blueprint for counseling improvement. 

Furthermore, the Midshipmen were informed their participation in the survey 
would be completely confidential, and studies have shown computer—based questions 
solidify the participant’ s belief their confidentiality is protected.° The Midshipmen were 
also told the survey data would i used for research; and all information would be kept 
on a secure computer by a neutral party in the office of Institutional Research. Finally, 
the Midshipmen received informed consent documentation where they were informed 


their participation in the survey would not affect their evaluations or future assignments.’ 


The Survey 

Fifth Battalion consists of five companies, and each company averages 130 
Midshipmen. Of the 750 Midshipmen in the Battalion, 201 Midshipmen took the survey. 
From the seventy-seven people who attended the “Life Skills” seminar, twenty-nine took 
the survey. The survey, which consisted of twenty-one questions, was sent to each 
member of Fifth Battalion through an email from the researcher’s account. Email was the 
preferred method to begin this survey in order to quickly gather a large sample, but 


understanding polling the entire Brigade of Midshipmen was “too costly, inefficient, or 


© William G. Axinn and Lisa D. Pearce, Mixed Method Data Collection Strategies (New York, 
NY: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 49. 


’ See Appendix D. 
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tedious to conduct a full census and collect data about all units in a population.’ After 
agreeing to the informed consent, the Midshipmen opened the survey from a computer— 


based link in order to help “analyze large numbers of variables by means of multivariate 


statistics.” 


The first questions were designed to gather general knowledge about the impact 
chaplains and psychologists have on Midshipmen’s daily routine. The answer options 
were consistent with a Likert Scale model using extremely different answer possibilities 
as the bookmarks. “The reason for selecting items with the most extreme item—total 
correlations are to produce a scale that is uni-dimensional.””” 

Although the survey consisted of twenty-one questions, randomly selected 
questions and the answers to those questions have been selected for this summary. Two 
questions in the survey focused on confidentiality and the value Midshipmen place on 
confidentiality when seeking help: 

1. How important is confidentiality in your decision to speak to a 
chaplain/psychologist? 
2. Counseling by a chaplain / psychologist is held in confidentiality. 
The answer options for those questions also followed the Likert Scale model. 
The purposes of Questions 5 through Questions 12 were to gather data about 


Midshipmen’s preferences for help. However, there is risk asking these questions. ““The 


greatest methodological concern about measures of sensitive topics is that study 


® Sonia R. Wright, Quantitative Methods and Statistics: A Guide to Social Research (Beverley 
Hills, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 1979), 1. 


” Peter H. Rossi, Howard E. Freeman and Mark W. Lipsey, Evaluation: A Systematic Approach, 
Sixth Edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1999), 13. 


” Dane, 272. 
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participants may systematically underreport behavior and beliefs in sensitive areas.’ 


The questions included feelings about seeking help in areas of sexual assault, stress, 
personal bereavement, disciplinary action, suicide depression or romantic relationships. 
The Likert Scale answer options for these questions included: strongly disagree, disagree, 
neutral, agree, strongly agree or I have never seen a chaplain/psychologist for counseling. 

The survey used only one follow-up question when Midshipmen were asked to 
explain why they would “never” speak to a chaplain or psychologists. These types of 
questions in this research have complications. “People are asked to recall past - 
experiences or discuss issues they may not have considered recently or at all.””’ 

While the previous questions prone an opportunity for open-ended response, 
participants were given a chance to give more open-ended feedback when they stated 
why they were drawn to chaplains. The options or answers were: Feeling closer to God, 
Ability to preach, Similar Faith, Comfort, Looks like you and Other. 

Question 20, “How would you describe your religious affiliation,” was 
intentionally left at the end. In order to prevent a bias and skew the data in favor of 
chaplains, the only question asking the participants about their faith came at the end of 
the survey. The participants could choose from any of the following: Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, Buddhist, Muslim, Hindu, Other, No Religious Preference, Do not know or 
Atheist, Humanist or Free Thinker. The final question was a closed end “yes” or “no” 
question. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica 


Mohler? 


'l William G. Axinn and Lisa D. Pearce, Mixed Method Data Collection Strategies (New York, 
NY: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 48. 


" Priscilla Salant and Don A. Dillman, How To Conduct Your Own Survey (New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1994), 79. 
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These questions were selected to get a quality sampling of Midshipmen’s 
background. The questions also focused on topics consistently facing Midshipmen. There 


responses would help give a baseline for chaplain training. 


Results 
Using the information from survey results, the majority of Midshipmen said they 
_ do not interact with a chaplain or a psychologist on a daily basis (See Appendix C). From 
the 200 Midshipmen who answered the question, 65% said they do not see a chaplain on 
a daily basis, but 36% said they see a chaplain at least once a day. With regards to 
psychologists, 97% said they do not see psychologists throughout the day, and only 5% 
said they see a psychologist at least once a day. The data indicates chaplains are more 
visible in daily activities than psychologists. 
Questions 4 and Question 5. 


How important is confidentiality when choosing to speak to a chaplain? 


Chaplain Psychologists 
Count Percentage Count Percentage 
Not important at all 4 2%. 3 2% 
Somewhat important E2 6% 1] 6% 
Important 61 31% 56 289% 
Extremely Important 122° 61% 129 65% 
Total Count I? 100% 199 100% 


Fig. 2 — Value of Confidence 
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Of the 199 people who answered the question, 61% say confidentiality is 
“extremely important” when they make a decision whether or not to speak to chaplains, 
65% say it is extremely important when they speak to psychologists. With only 2% 
indicating confidentiality is “not important at al,” the data indicates this is an important 
trait for both chaplains and psychologists. However, there are more Midshipmen who 
seek a chaplain to talk without concern about confidentiality. Sexual assault is a subject 
where the Department of the Navy strongly encourages strict confidentiality. 

The research shows more Midshipmen make the chaplain their first choice when 
they need to speak to someone about sexual assault. More than 190 Midshipmen 
answered questions about who they would choose to speak with if they were victims of 
sexual assault. With 197 Midshipmen answering this question about chaplains, 45% said 
they are “extremely likely” to speak to a chaplain if they are the victim of a sexual 
assault. For the same question, 10% said they are “extremely likely” to speak to a 
psychologists if they are the victim of a sexual assault. The tables show 4% of the 
Midshipmen say they are extremely unlikely to speak to a chaplain while 17% say they 
are extremely unlikely to speak with a psychologist. 


Questions 5a and 5b. 


If you are the victim of a sexual assault, how likely would you be to speak toa? 
Chaplain Psychologist 
Count Percentage Count Percentage 

Extremely Unlikely 8 A% 34 17% 

Unlikely 12 6% 50 26% 


Neutral 24 12% 51 26% 
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Likely 65 33% 40 21% 
Extremely Likely 88 45% 20 10% 
Total 197 100% 195 100% 


Fig. 3 — Seek help for Sexual Assault 

The research demonstrates an increasing percentage of Midshipmen who are 
willing to see a psychologists if they are victims of sexual assault after attending the 
“Life Skills” seminar. The statistician for the Naval Academy, Dan Riner said, “the Mids 
[MIDS] seem to indicate confidentiality matters in some cases more than others, and the 
more they want confidentiality, the more they want a chaplain.” 

The data shows more Midshipmen are extremely unlikely to seek psychologists. 
for stress related issues than they are chaplains. 22% of participants say they are “neutral” 
about talking to a chaplain about stress compared to the 44% of participants who say they 
are “neutral” about talking to psychologists regarding stress related issues. Overall, data 
indicate they are more inclined to handle stress related issues on their own rather than 
seek anyone. 

Midshipmen say psychologists are not their first choice when they are seeking 
help to discuss bereavement (loss of a loved one). Based on the survey, 48% of the 
Midshipmen said they are “extremely likely” to seek a chaplain when they are struggling 
with loss compared .to the 6% who said they are “extremely likely” to seek a 
psychologist. There is a small percentage of Midshipmen who are neutral to the idea of 
seeking a psychologists for bereavement, and nearly 25% of those surveyed say they are 
“likely” to seek a psychologists. This data could be related to the idea Midshipmen view 
loss of life as a religious issue making chaplains their first choice. 


3 Dan Riner, e-mail to Madison Carter, February 20, 2014. 
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“Midshipmen conduct is a massive issue. Conduct offense result in disciplinary 
measures (restriction, extra military instruction, and tours). Serious offenses (like an 


*™ Local knowledge at the Naval Academy 


honor offense) may also result in separation. 
underscores many Midshipmen are faced with problems of honor and conduct violations. 
“Honor offenses—primarily lying, cheating, and stealing—may result in dismissal, which 
is called separation.” 

Understanding how significant these types of cases are, Midshipmen are more 
inclined to seek a chaplain more than a psychologist. However, there is not an 
overwhelming number of Midshipmen said they are extremely likely to seek a chaplain if 
they are dealing with an honor/conduct case, but 32% said they are likely to seek a 
chaplain. At the same time, only 2% of those surveyed said they are extremely likely to 
seek a psychologist. 

The data supports the idea Midshipmen are more inclined to seek a chaplain more than 
psychologists for areas that generally fall into categories of mental health care such as 


suicide. 


Questions Ya and 9b. 


If you are having thoughts of suicide, how likely would you be to speak witha__? 
Chaplain Psychologist 
Count Percentage Count Percentage 

Extremely Unlikely 10 S% 37 19% 

Unlikely 10 5% 30 15% 


Mackenzie, 29. 


'S Thid, 27. 
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Neutral 24 12% 43 22% 
Likely 68 34% 47 24% 
Extremely Likely 86 43% 39 20% 
Total 198 100% 196 100% 


Fig. 4 — Seek help for Thoughts of Suicide 

The survey question regarding suicide ica nearly 50% of those who 
answered the question are more willing to speak to a chaplain. The Likert Scale shows 
most are either “neutral,” “likely” or “extremely likely” to speak to chaplains. On the 
other hand, most are likely to “extremely unlikely” to speak to psychologists. 19% of the 
participants say they are “extremely unlikely.” There is very little change in percentage 
from those Midshipmen who attended the training. 

Regarding questions about God, Midshipmen said they are going to see the 
chaplain. Only 1% of those surveyed said they would be extremely likely to see a 
psychologists, but 61% said they would be extremely likely to see a chaplain. This data 
contradicts the book Religion and Psychology in Transition. The author James W. Jones 
said, “I wish to show how a reconsideration of religion grows naturally out of 
contemporary psychoanalytic theorizing.”’® He believes religion is a product of the mind 
and belongs in the 

When it comes to romantic relationships, the Midshipmen do not seem to run to 
anyone when it comes to those issues. 10% of Midshipmen said they would be extremely 
likely to speak to a chaplain compared to the 2% who said they would be willing to seek 
a psychologists. Exactly 21% on both scales said they are neutral suggesting Midshipmen 


'® James W. Jones, Religion and Psychology in Transition: Psychoanalysis, Feminism, and 
Theology (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1996), x. | 
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are indifferent about speaking to chaplains about relationships. Nevertheless, the bulk of 
counseling chaplains and psychologists provide to Midshipmen within the Brigade 
appears to be about romantic relationships. 

Midshipmen believe they are getting what they desire when they enter the office 
of a chaplain or a psychologist; however, the majority of Midshipmen surveyed said they 
have not used the services of a chaplain or a psychologist. From the survey, 58% of the 
Midshipmen “strongly disagree” with the idea they will never speak to a chaplain. 
Likewise, 33% of those surveyed “strongly disagree” they will never speak to a 
psychologist. Also, the five randomly selected answers were obtained from the following 
question: 

Explain why you would never speak to a chaplain. 
I. “Tam not religious” 
2. “I believe that nothing is fully confidential, and that it will have effects in the 
future on my career.” 
3. “I don’t feel the need to speak to a chaplain because I understand my relationship 
with God.” 
4. “I doubt the chaplain would be able to help me resolve my problems effectively.” 
5. “Religious figures being paid with taxpayer money to perform a job for which 
they receive almost no direct training is one of the most flagrant violations of the 
separation of church and state that I can think of.” 
Also, five randomly selected answers were obtained from the following question: 
Explain why you would never speak to a psychologist. 


1. “Tam not crazy.” 
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2. “Confidentiality rules scare me.” 
3. “The psychologists here aren’t as visible. I see chaplains all the time... Higher 
visibility means higher trust.” 
4. “TI don’t like people inside my head.” 
5. “I would go to a chaplain first.” 
Figure five outlines the factors use when choosing their chaplain. The majority of 
the Midshipmen say those choose a chaplain who provides “comfort,” “shares a similar 


faith,” and helps them feel “closer to God.” 


Answer Options Number Selected Percentage of Total Answers 
Feeling Closer to God 102 51% 
Ability to preach 40 | 20% 
Similar Faith 112 56% 
Comfort 168 84% 
Looks like you &¢ 5%. 
No Opinion 20 10% 
Other 26 13% 


Fig. 5. Factors for choosing a chaplain 


The survey participants were given an option to choose “other.” Five randomly selected 
answers from other included: give advice, provide comfort, approachable, confidentiality 
and experience with many problems. 

The final questions as show in Figure 6 is the religious demographic question. 
This demonstrates how Fifth Battalion mirrors greater American society’s religious 


affiliations. 
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Faith Affiliation Percentage 
Protestant 43% 
Catholic 30% 
Jewish 1% 
Buddhist 0% 
Muslim 1% 
Other 4% 
Atheist, Humanist or Free Thinker 6% 
No Religious Preference 12% 


Do Not Know 5% 


Fig. 6. Religious Affiliations 


Survey Conclusion 

Midshipmen prefer to seek chaplains rather than psychologists when they are 
seeking help for issues including sexual assault, stress, religion, depression and suicide. A 
greater number of Midshipmen respect what chaplains bring to the table as religious 
leaders, but their visibility in the Brigade of Midshipmen garners trust. When 
Midshipmen are in need, they want to trust the power of confidentiality, and that trust is 
solidified with the chaplain’s ministry of presence. Nidsiindien are concerned about 
trust. Trust is intrinsically built in to the chaplain because of their “set apart” anointing 
from God. The survey shows chaplains connect with Midshipmen because of their ability 
to articulate the word of God, and chaplains are expected to maintain the credentials and 


regard of an ordained clergy. 
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Midshipmen do not have negative feelings about psychologists; but do not have 
much information about psychology. Overall, Midshipmen have found their counseling 
sessions with psychologists to be beneficial and meet their needs, but there are areas 
where Midshipmen seek chaplains regardless of their level of confidentiality. According 
to the email with Riner, confidentiality is a major piece of the chaplain’s greater appeal, it 
is not the only factor. Midshipmen stated they also seek chaplains because they are 
looking for a sense of comfort and a direct connection to God. Chaplains bring 


ened . 17 
Midshipmen a sense of peace because of their “Emmanuel Factor.” 


'” Crouterfield, 29. 


CHAPTER SIX 


SUMMARY, REFLECTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summary 

The purpose of this project was to conduct a study relating to behaviors of help- 
seeking Midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy, and facilitate a model that 
could help chaplains and psychologists develop a collaborative relationship in providing 
care for Sailors. Providing a lesson about the roles and benefits of chaplains and 
psychologists helped Sailors understand what resources are available to them. 

Historically, Sailors have been reluctant to seek psychologists. It was vital for this 
project to have an atmosphere of trust and confidentiality. “Methods designed to improve 
reporting of .. . sensitive behaviors and beliefs focus on maximizing the level of 


*! While those elements are always desired 


confidentiality afford to study participants. 
and sometimes assumed in research, they are the hallmark of military chaplaincy and 
psychology.” While psychologists have requirements they must meet for the medical 
community, chaplains hold absolute confidentiality with no obligation to share | 
counseling information, statistics or trends with others. 


The educational component has to confront the need for collaboration. 


“Confronting is a process by which actors are forced to come to terms explicitly with 


' Axinn, 49. 


* SECNAVINST 1730.9, Confidential Communication, 1 
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their own defensive reactions to changes and perceived threats by inquiring into the 
causes of those reactions and analyzing the consequences of giving into them.”” Through 
the education, the writer believed Midshipmen would have a greater apperception for 
psychologists. Likewise, chaplains and psychologists could fathom better opportunities 
for collaboration with knowledge of Midshipmen’s help-seeking behaviors.” 

To study help-seeking behaviors, the writer used the context of the United States 
Naval Academy. The data for this research would be “useless if given in a vacuum,”” 
therefore, for best results, Midshipmen had to be the focus.° Almost 100% of the 
Midshipmen at the Naval Academy will graduate and lead Sailors and Marines in combat 
and real-world training. As officers in the military, these students will hold professional 
and personal influence over military personnel. By understanding the current attitudes 
Midshipmen have toward chaplains and psychologists, the two vocations can better care 
for the current Midshipmen and the future leaders of the United States military. This 
became an action research project “carried out by a team encompassing a professional 


action research and members of an organization or community seeking to improve a 


situation.” 


2 Greenwood, 189. 


* Timothy P. Chaddock and Mark R. McMinn, "Values Affecting Collaboration Among 
Psychologists and Evangelical Clergy." Journal Of Psychology & Theology 27, no. 4 (December 1, 1999): 
319-328. 


> Michael J. Metrinko, Military Advisors (New York, NY: Nova Science Publishers, Inc., 2009), 
on: 


° The book, New Wine New Wineskins, suggests the best way to foster growth and development in 
a community is understand what the community is like. These Midshipmen fall into the books category of a 
the “Hip Hop” generation. F. Douglas Powe, Jr. New Wine New Wineskins: How African American 
Congregations Can Reach New Generations (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2012), 19. 


: Greenwood, 4. 
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A short survey was conducted to gauge the attitudes of Midshipmen toward 
chaplains and psychologists (See Appendix B). Before the survey, nearly 70 Midshipmen 
voluntarily attended a “Life Skills” training session to learn what chaplains and 
psychologists have to offer. The confidential survey was provided to one Battalion at the 
United States Naval Academy. For the project to be successful, the survey needed honest 
feedback from as many Midshipmen as possible to gauge the attitudes of Midshipmen 
about chaplains and psychologists. More than 200 Midshipmen completed the computer- 
based survey. 

This educational study was designed to teach chaplains and psychologists what 
the Midshipmen were thinking regarding their attitudes toward mental health resources. 
In areas such as depression, Midshipmen say they are 23% extremely likely to reach out 
to a chaplain compared to the 11% who say they are extremely likely to seek a 
psychologist. Midshipmen indicated chaplains were their first choice for care when 
facing personal crisis. Midshipmen said they were “extremely likely” to seek a chaplain if 
they were victims of sexual assault, struggling with thoughts of suicide, feeling depressed 
or questioning relationships. This survey, would offer moments of reflection and growth 


for chaplains and psychologists and encourage discussion for future changes. 


Reflections 
This project provided a wealth of opportunity for reflection on innovative ways to 
work in a military environment. Time was a barrier for this project. Midshipmen have full 


schedules from the moment they are told to wake up until the moment they are told 
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“lights out.” Rather than looking for large segments of time to provide training, the 
researcher chose to use brief moments to reach a larger audience. 

In order to grab the attention of as many Midshipmen as possible, the resources of 
technology were used. These men and women frequently communicate through their 
smart phones and laptops. Text messages, Tweets and email are an effective way to reach 
larger numbers. Each Midshipman checks his or her email accounts in the morning to see 
if there is new information about their schedules passed through the night, and email is 
frequently checked in the evening to prepare for the next day. The most effective way to 
reach a greater audience was to send emails in the late hours of night so messages were 
waiting for Midshipmen in the morning. A late night email also offered opportunities for 
those still studying to see the notes before “lights out.” 

To avoid ime constraints this project used tag-team training sessions with other 
meetings involving similar topics. By maximizing time for multiple discussion topics, 
Midshipmen did not have to consistently pause their personal routines to have meetings. 

This project also allowed the writer to reflect on areas of personal growth. The 
questions in the survey were designed to learn ways the writer could improve. In order to 
provide the best care for Sailors, it was important to embrace the negative critiques of the 


writer’s work. 


Recommendations 


These recommendations explore the opportunities that will foster greater 


collaboration between chaplains and psychologists. Although chaplains are the more 
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trusted agents of religious guidance and accommodation, they are not considered mental 
health providers. 

Chaplains and psychologists are both professionals and use their expertise in a 
shared environment. Chaplains can leverage their relationship with Sailors to encourage 
the use of psychological services.* One recommendation is that chaplains involve 
psychologists when they are providing training. The research revealed that training 
Midshipmen about what psychologists can do does have a positive effect on the way 
Midshipmen see the role of psychologists. Chaplains address military personnel on topics 
of sexual assault, suicide, drug use, alcohol abuse, relationships and faith. Many of these 
short conversations take place when chaplains attend unit or command formation.” 
During these formations, chaplains can take time to address any issue and open the floor 
to dialogue with a psychologist. Chaplains can encourage their unit commands to invite 
psychologists to staff meetings, which will all allow command leadership to become 
familiar with the psychologist available to the unit. 

A second recommendation is that chaplains take advantage of opportunities to 
teach psychologists about aspects of faith. Psychologists could have monthly training 
from chaplains about the major tenants of faith. Furthermore, chaplains could attend the 
staff meetings provided by psychologists in order to provide guidance in areas of faith. 
Finally, psychologists could encourage or even promote chaplains in their office spaces. 

From this project, the writer learned 51% of those surveyed view the chaplain as a 


direct connection to God and seek chaplain’s advice on aspects of life, and not just faith. 


§ Chaddock, 321. 


” Formation is the opportunity for military leadership to assess their unit. It is also a time for 
account muster, uniform inspection and military education. Chaplains consistently participate in the 
military education component of their unit formations. 
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Chaplains can offer psychology referrals to Sailors before concluding counseling | 
sessions. This action will help Sailors understand “their pastor” is signing off on the 
services of the psychologist.'” In other words, the chaplain needs to give their blessing 
saying they approve a psychological consult. A future study should survey the chaplains 
in a pre-test to see how they feel about working with psychologists as well as asking 
psychologists their thoughts about working with chaplains. 

In order to gauge the effectiveness of these recommendations, chaplains and 
psychologists can solicit volunteers for case studies. Through these case studies, 
chaplains and psychologists can track the growth of Sailors as they move through the 
mental health care process. These case studies will also allow both chaplains and 


psychologists to reflect on the effectiveness of their work: 


Conclusion 

This project did support the hypothesis. By studying help-seeking behaviors, 
chaplains can develop tools to usher Sailors toward psychologists. 

The chaplain does have influence with Sailors. The visibility of a chaplain creates 
opportunities for communication to develop professional relationships. Military chaplains 
are consistently perceived by Sailors as an ordained pastor figure helping Sailors feel 
closer to God. With these credentials, chaplains us their level of trust and respect with 
Sailors who help guide them through personal storms. However, in order to guide back to 
complete wholeness, chaplains have to know all of the resources available for referrals. 


As professionals, chaplains and psychologists are open to ideas of sharpening their skills. 


'° Laura C. Edwards, et al., “Examples of Collaboration Between Psychologists and Clergy,” 
Professional Psychology: Research and Practice 30, no. 6 (1999): 550. 
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The collaborative efforts of chaplains and psychologists will generate greater respect for 
those who provide mental health care to military personnel and strengthen the entire 
community. 

The obstacles of collaboration are overcome through education, and the education 


soll 


begins with the chaplain as a “bearer of God’s presence.” God uses servants to 


demonstrate his love, and through his love, there is hope, liberation and wholeness. 


'! Crouterfield, 38. 
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U.S. Naval Academy Human Research Protection Program 
Nimitz Library G10 - Mail Stop 10M - Annapolis, Maryland 21402 


| 2 December 2013 
MEMORANDUM 
From: Ms. Erin Johnson, Academy’s HRPP Office 
To: LT Keith Madison Carter, Commandant Staff/Chaplain Corps 
Subject: APPROVAL OF HUMAN SUBJECT RESEARCH 
Ref: (a) SECNAVINST 3900.39D 
(b) 32 CFR 219 
(c) USNA HRPP Policy Manual 
USNA Assurance # DoD N-40052 HRPP Approval # USNA.2014.0001-IR-EP7-A 


1, The Superintendent, as the Institutional Official (IO), approved your research protocol 
“Willingness of Naval Academy Midshipmen to Seek Mental Health Care from Chaplains and 
Psychologists” involving human subjects. 
a. The approval date is 1 December 2013. The approval is in effect for one year. 
b. The IRB Chair reviewed and recommended approval on 19 November 2013. 
c. The protocol approval is in effect for one year from the recommended approval date of 
the IRB Chair and will expire on 18 November 2014. 
d. Ifthe research is to be continued beyond 18 November 2014, siceee submit your 
renewal application to this office by 18 October 2014 to allow time for adequate 
processing. 


2. Please be sure to reference the HRPP Approval number on any official correspondence, 
publications, or presentations regarding this proposal. The research is considered expedited 
according to reference (b) as research on individual or group characteristics (Category 7). The 
Informed Consents and online surveys were approved as submitted and the stamped forms are 
included. 


3. Per the USNA HRPP Policy and Procedures manual (Section IX), if there should be any 
changes to your research, you must submit an amendment immediately to the HRPP to process the 
revisions and secure approval of the ISO. 


4. . You are required to report when the research has concluded according to Section XIII of the 
USNA HRPP Policy and Procedures manual and to provide this office with copies of any articles or 
presentations resulting from this research. Additionally, any presentations or publications must 
include acknowledgement of IRB approval using the HRPP approval number. 


5. If you have any questions, please contact this office at 410-293-2533 or HRPPoffice@usna.edu. 





ERIN JOHNSON 
USNA HRPP Office 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 
121 BLAKE ROAD 
ANNAPOLIS MARYLAND 21402-1300 





3900 
25 October 2013 


MEMORANDUM 


From: Chair, Institutional Review Board (Code 28) 
To: Superintendent, United States Naval Academy 


Subj; HUMAN SUBJECT RESEARCH BY LT KEITH MADISON CARTER 
(COMMANDANT STAFF/CHAPLAIN CORPS) 


Ref: (a) SECNAVINST 3900.39D 
(b) 32 CFR 219 
(c) USNA HRPP Policy Manual 


Encl: (1) Protocol Package for LT Keith Madison Carter (Forms 2, 3, 4, 5, CITI, and 
Supplemental Information) 


1. Ihave reviewed the research protocol submitted by LT Keith Madison Carter from 
Commandant Staff and Chaplain Corps on “Willingness of Naval Academy Midshipmen to 
Seek Mental Health Care from Chaplains and Psychologists.” 


2. The purpose of the research is to uncover the attitudes Midshipmen have toward chaplains 
and psychologists when it comes to their mental health. It will study their help seeking 
behaviors and better ways of providing care. Informed Consent and the online survey are 
included within Supplemental Information. 


3. The research is determined to be of minima! risk and approval is recommended for one year. 
The research is considered expedited according to reference (b) as research on individual or 
group characteristics employing survey/interview methodologies (Category 7). 


Wid 1 L re 


RICHARD O’BRIEN 


Approved OO Modification 0 Disapproved 


Comments: Mg 4 Ub — 
. H. MILLER 


Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy 
Superintendent 
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USNA Chaplains and Psychologists Page 1 of 1 


USNA 

HRPP Approval + ~%T . . 

roa coidooeee.4 USNA Chaplains and 
Psychologists Survey 


3 


Login here to proceed to the survey: 


USNA Network Usemame: | Z | 


(NOTE: use m~alpha only ex: m149999_ do NOT use your email address) 
USNA Network Password: | | 


|_ Log me in. | 


ORiusnG eau ~ 








httos:) intranetusna.edu TR’surveys Chaplains-Psychologists, 36/2014 


USNA Chaplains and Psychologists 


TSSNA 


ee seen USNA Chaplains and 
Psvchologists Survey 








1. On any given day. how offen do you interact with one ne of the chaplains iL] 
Inot inciadine counseling}? 
9 |. On any given dav, how often do you interact with one of the military 
| civilian psychologists {not in inchid ne ey" 


ins-Psycholoeists step] php 





hitos: intranet usna.edu TR surveys Chaplai 





1 ie 


Page 1 of 4 


26/2014 
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nd Psychologists Page 2 of 4 





Chaplains a 





USNA 


Pevehologist? 


|11. Ifyou have questions about God or another power. how likel 
would vou be to speak 


| likely would you be to speak 


—= — ——— 2 = eee 


| 13. T have spaken wath 2 chaplain for counseling and their counseling met my 2 ecds. 
|_©_|[Stongly Disagree 





Strongly Agree 


httos: intranet wena edu IR surveys Chaplains-Psychologisis step] pip 22014 
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Page 3 of 4 





l/, would never speak to a chaplain for counseling. 
f you would never speak to a chaplain. please explain why. 
if rom would never to achaplam. please explain why 


28. T would never speak to a psrchologist for counseling. 
If vou would never speak to a psychologist, please explain a 





https:./ intranet _usna.edu IR: 





, Chaplains-Psychologists’ step] php 62014 
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USNA Chaplains and Psychologists Page 4 of 4 


om 4 


Subrad Information 


admin: low cox, cova usnaedu ~ 








nttps:/ intranet.usna edu IR /surveys Chaplains-Psychologists’step1 php 2.62014 
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Initial Results of the Chaplain/Psychologist Survey 


Office of Institutional Research 


TO: | LT K. Madison Carter, 5" Battalion Chaplain 
CG: Glenn Gottschalk, Director, IR 

FROM: Dan Riner, Office of Institutional Research 
DATE: 2/19/2014 

RE: Chaplain/Psychologist Survey 

Overview 


The Office of Institutional Research ran a 21-question survey to assess the opinions 
midshipmen had about using the counseling services of Chaplains and Psychologists. A total of 
201 midshipmen responded to the survey. Not all respondents answered all questions. This 
report is broken down into 2 sections as described below. If you have any questions or would 
like any additional analyses please feel free to contact me. 


- Sections 


The first section of this report contains the overall response frequencies. Section 2 
contains the response frequencies grouped by attendance in the Life Skills class. 


Pages 2 — 12 


1. Overall Response Frequencies 


Pages 13 — 25 


2, Response Frequencies by Class Attendance 


Section 1. Overall Response Frequencies 


Count | Percent 


Is On any given day, how 
often do you interact with 
} one of the chaplains (not 


including counseling)? 


2. On any given day, how 
often do you interact with 


one of the military or 


civilian psychologists (not 


including counseling)? 


3. How important is 
confidentiality in your 
| decision to speak to a 


chaplain? 





4. How important is 
confidentiality in your 
decision to speak to a 


psychologist? 


Not at all 

Once or Twice 

3-5 times per day 

6-10 times per day 

More than 10 times per day 
Total 


Not at all 

Once or Twice 

3-5 times per day 

6-10 times per day 

More than 10 times per day 
Total 


Not important at all 
Somewhat important 
Important 

Extremely important 


Total 


Not important at all 


Somewhat important 


Important 


Extremely important 





Total | 
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ft 


Sa. If you are the victim of a Extremely Unlikely 
sexual assault, how likely Unlikely 
would you be to speak toa: antral 


in? 
Chaplain’ Likely 


Extremely Likely 
Total 


Sb. If you are the victim of a Extremely Unlikely 
sexual assault, how likely Unlikely 
would you be to speak toa: Neutral 


| ist? 
Psychologist’ Likely 


Extremely Likely 
Total 


6a. If you are experiencing Extremely Unlikely 
high levels of stress, how Unlikely 
likely would you be to speak yyaytral 


. in? 
to a: Chaplain‘ Likely 


Extremely Likely 
Total 


6b. If you are experiencing Extremely Unlikely 


high levels of stress, how Unlikely 
likely would you be to speak jeytra] 


; ist? 
to a: Psychologist‘ Likely 


Extremely Likely 
Total 





1235 


Count | Perwent 


7a. If you are struggling with Extremely Unlikely 
bereavement (loss of a loved Unlikely 


| one), how likely would you be = Neutral 


| in? 
to speak to a: Chaplain’? Likel 
Extremely Likely 


Total 


7b. If you are struggling with Extremely Unlikely 
bereavement (loss of aloved Unlikely 
one), how likely would you be jjeutral 


: ist? 
| to speak to a: Psychologist: Likely 


Extremely Likely 
Total 


8a. If you are dealing withan Extremely Unlikely 
honor/conduct violation, how —_ Unlikely 
likely would you be to speak to Wautral 

at mr 
a: Chaplain‘ Likely 
Extremely Likely 


Total 


8b. If you are dealing with an =. Extremely Unlikely 


honor/conduct violation, how —_— Unlikely 
likely would you be to speak to Noutral 


. ict? 
a: Psychologist’ hike 


Extremely Likely 
Total 
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Count | Perot 


9a. If you are having thoughts 


of suicide, how likely would 


you be to speak to a: Chaplain? 


9b. If you are having thoughts 
| of suicide, how likely would 
| you be to speak to a: 
Psychologist? 


Extremely Unlikely 
Unlikely 


‘Neutral 


Likely 
Extremely Likely 
Total 


Extremely Unlikely 
Unlikely 

Neutral 

Likely 

Extremely Likely 
Total 


Count Percent 


Extremely Unlikely 
Unlikely 


10a. If you are feeling 
depressed how likely would 


you be to speak to a: Chaplain? 


Neutral 

Likely 

Extremely Likely 
Total 





10b. If you are feeling 
depressed how likely would 
you be to speak to a: 


| Psychologist? 





Extremely Unlikely 
Unlikely 

Neutral 

Likely 

Extremely Likely 
Total 


{25 


Count | Percent 


11a. If you have questions about Extremely Unlikely 


God or another power, how - 
likely would you be to speak to 
a: Chaplain? 


Unlikely 

Neutral 

Likely 

Extremely Likely 


Total 


Yount | Percent 


11b. If you have questions about Extremely Unlikely 


God or another power, how 
likely. would you be to speak to 
a: Psychologist? 


| 12a. If you are having trouble 


Unlikely 

Neutral 

Likely 

Extremely Likely 
Total 


Extremely Unlikely 


with a romantic relationship how Unlikely 


likely would you be to speak to 
a: Chaplain? 


12b. If you are having trouble 


with a romantic relationship how 
likely would you be to speak to 
a: Psychologist? 





Neutral 
Likely 
Extremely Likely 


Total 


Extremely Unlikely 
Unlikely 

Neutral 

Likely 

Extremely Likely 
Total 


126 


Count | Percent 


13. Ihave spoken with a Strongly Disagree 
chaplain for counseling and Disagree 
their counseling met my Neutral 


needs. Agree 


Strongly Agree 
I have never seen a chaplain 
for counseling. 


Total 





14. I have spoken with a Strongly Disagree 
psychologist and their Disagree 
counseling met my needs. Noy tral 
Agree 
Strongly Agree 
I have never seen a 
psychologist for counseling. 


Total 


| 15. Counseling by a Chaplain Strongly Disagree 


is held in confidentiality. Disagree 
Neutral 
Agree — 
Strongly Agree 
Total 


16. Counseling by a Strongly Disagree 
Psychologist is held in Disagree 


confidentiality. Neutral 


Agree 
Strongly Agree 





Total 


i227 


count | Percent 


17. I would never speak to a Strongly Disagree 


chaplain for counseling. Disagree 
Neutral 
Agree 
Strongly Agree 


Total 


17. If you would never speak to a chaplain, please explain why: 


Because there are no chaplains of my religion. 


I am not religious. I feel that chaplains play too large of a role in counseling issues that do not 
involve religion. 
I believe that nothing is fully confidential, and that it will have effects in the future on my career. 


I don't feel the need to speak to a chaplain because I understand my relationship with God. 


J don't trust them after reading the SAPR case studies involving Chaplains taking advantage of 
the trust people place in their positions. 
I doubt the chaplain would be able to help me resolve my problems effectively. 
I have no religion and do not want religion talks forced upon me. 
I have not felt the need to. I feel more comfortable talking with friends and family that know me 
personally. 
I was unaware that chaplain are trained and qualified to a point that makes them equal with a 
| psychologist. 


Religious figures being paid with taxpayer money to perform a job for which they receive almost 


no direct training is one of the most flagrant violations of the separation of church and state that I 





-can think of. 


Pout Percent 


18. I would never speak to a Strongly Disagree 





psychologist for counseling. Disagree 







Neutral 


Agree 






Strongly Agree 






Total 


18. If you would never speak to a psychologist, please explain why: 





Can not be trusted to maintain confidentiality or be looking out for me personally. 

| Chaplains can do everything they can and more. 

| Confidentiality rules scare me. 

Do not know the difference between psychologist and chaplain. Are the psychologists better? 
Fear of separation for a medical disqualification. 

I do not really know where to find them or feel like they keep in touch with the midshipman 
so it would be like opening up to a complete stranger which is highly unlikely in my case. 

I do not trust psychologists. 

| I don't like people inside my head. 

I don't think i need a psychologist to talk about my problems. 

I have little reason to trust them over a chaplain. 

I have never felt the need. I prefer talking with people that know me personally. 

I have never seen a psychologist because I am afraid that he/she would be inclined to turn my 
small problem into some big, giant, diagnosed, there's-something-chemically-wrong-with- 
your-brain issue: I don't want the science of it. I just want honest advice. © 

I often think that going to a psychologist for help means that J am weak and cannot fix 
whatever my problem is by myself 

fi prefer to talk it out with my close friends and people I trust. 

I would feel more comfortable with a chaplain. 

I would go to a chaplain first 

I would not want something to go in my medical record that would affect my service 
selection. 

I would rather speak to a chaplain unless someoné has recommended me to speak to a 
psychologists about some aspect of how I am acting. 

I'm afraid that something I would say could get me in trouble. 

| I'm not crazy 

It is not confidential. They will jeopardize your status for commissioning even for arbitrary, 
‘menial visits. 

It seems like a chaplain is far safer to go to than a psychologist because they have complete 
confidentiality. I have heard stories of people going to MDC for a minor problem and then 


finding out they can't fly or go Marine Corps their first class year. It is not worth the risk. 
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Continued.... 


It's difficult to believe that an interaction with a psychologist won't enter my record in a 
negative way. I'm under the impression that the slightest hint of mental illness will disable me 
from entering my requested warfare community. 


It's not worth the risk of getting something down on my medical record when I can go to a 
jchaplain that will be direct and confidential with me. 
My past experiences with psychologist's have resulted in being lied to and having anything I 
told spoken with others. 
| My visit would be recorded and could be used against me for service selection. I am highly 
discouraged to go because every command after the academy, I would have to explain why I 
visited a psych. 
Secular approaches to emotional problems are useless and only make things worse. Ihave no | 
faith in psychologists. 
Since the actions I make in life are based off my religion, I find it better to speak to a chaplain 
| about my problems. 
The psychologists here aren't as visible. I see chaplains all the time.. Higher visibility means 
higher trust. Psychologists are kind of lurking over in the midshipmen development center, so 
I never see them - so I don't interact with them and am thus less likely to trust them. 
While what you talk about with the psychologist would be kept confidential, the fact that you 
talked to them isn't. The negative connotations that go with that can destroy careers. 
| You sign a form that says any conclusions they come to could impact your aptitude for 


commissioning. I personally will never sign this form for any reason. 


count Percent 


19. What are the factors that Feeling closer to God 


draw you to a chaplain (select Ability to preach 
all that apply)? Similar faith 
Comfort 
Looks like you 
No opinion 
Other 
_Total 





19. Other: please specify 





"The Purple Stole" 






| A chaplain will listen to me and hear me out 






Ability to relate 
| Advice 








Approachable 
| Approachable 






Chaplain Carter is a normal guy, but very wise. He's very thoughtful and gives great advice. 






Confidentiality 






Confidentiality 






| Confidentiality 






Experience in dealing with a wide variety of problems 







| Good people 






Good person, honest advice 






I am not drawn to speak to chaplains. 






| I feel like I would trust a chaplain more than a psychologist 






Many of the chaplains share a very positive charisma. 






presence in the hall 






| Realistic aspect on life 






relateable, see them and interact with them a lot so it feels like we know them-i am more 


comfortable speaking to people I already know 







| Resides in Bancroft 






See chaplains very often 






Seeing his perspective on my faith and where he stands as well. 


someone who I feel I can trust. Someone who i see in the hall and get 4 good impression of 






them. Happy and warmly greets me as I chop down the hall and greet him. 






they are personable people whom. like and trust. 







Trust 





very understanding 
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Count | Percent 


20. How would you describe Protestant 

your religious affiliation? Catholic 
Jewish 
Buddhist 
Muslim 
Hindu 
Other 


Atheist, Humanist or Free 


Thinker 
No religious preference 
Do not know 


Total 


——____|_ cow | reson 


21. Did you attend the Life Yes 
Skills class taught by No 


Chaplain Carter and Dr. Total 





Jessica Mohler? 


Section 2. Response Frequencies by Class Attendance 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 


Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


a eee 


1. On any given day, Not at all 


how often do you Once or Twice 


interact with one of 


| 3-5 times per da 
the chaplains (not i 


including 6-10 times per day 


counseling)? More than 10 times per 


day 
Total 





132 


| Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 
30 


162 | 

5 

0 

0 

0 
| 167 | 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 
| Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 
Yes 
| 3% 3 : 
10 
50 
104 
167 









2. On any given day, Not at all 








how often do you Once or Twice 


interact with one of 








3-5 times per day 
the military or civilian 

6-10 times per day 
psychologists (not 


including More than 10 times per 


counseling)? day 





Total 


3. How important is Not important at all 
confidentiality in your Somewhat | 
oe 7% 

decision to speak to a important 

chaplain? Important | 37% 
Extremely | 
33% 
important | 
Total 100% | 





4. How important is 
confidentiality in your 
decision to speak to a 


psychologist? 


5a. If you are the 

| victim of a sexual 
assault, how likely 
would you be to speak 


to a: Chaplain? 
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21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 


_ Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


Not important at all 


Somewhat 
important 
Important 
Extremely 
important 


Total 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 


Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


ts ___| __s» __ 
Extremely 
Unlikely 
Unlikely 


Neutral 


Likely 
Extremely 
Likely 
Total 





| 5b. If you are the 

victim of a sexual 

assault, how likely 

would you be to speak 
to a: Psychologist? 


6a. If you are 
| experiencing high 
levels of stress, how 
likely would you be to 
speak to a: Chaplain? 


Extremely 
Unlikely 


Unlikely 
Neutral 
Likely 
Extremely 
Likely 
Total 


Extremely 
Unlikely 
Unlikely 


Neutral 
Likely 


Extremely 
Likely 


Total 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 


Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 
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21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 


Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? _ 


6b. If you are Extremely 
experiencing high Unlikely 
levels of stress, how Unlikely 
likely would you be to Nontral 
| speak to a: key 
Psychologist? 
Extremely 
Likely 
Total 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 


Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


Yes 


7a. If you are Extremely 
struggling with Unlikely 
bereavement (loss of a Unlikely 
loved one), how likely Neutra] 
would you se to speak Likely 
to a: Chaplain? 

Extremely 


Likely 





Total 


7b. If you are 
struggling with 
bereavement (loss of a 
loved one), how likely 
would you be to speak 
to a: Psychologist? 


8a. If you are dealing 
| with an honor/conduct 
violation, how likely 
would you be to speak 


| to a: Chaplain? 


Extremely 
Unlikely - 
Unlikely 
Neutral 
Likely 
Extremely 
Likely 


Total 


Extremely 
Unlikely 


Unlikely 
Neutral 
Likely 
Extremely 
Likely 
Total 
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21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain 
Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain 


Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 
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21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain 


Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? | 


65. 


pes | 
[count | Pereent_| count 


8b. If you are dealing Extremely 
with an honor/conduct Unlikely 
violation, how likely —_ Unlikely 
would you be to speak Neutral 


é ot? 
to a: Psychologist’ Likely 


Extremely 
Likely 
Total 


Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? _ | 
No 
| Count] Percent_| Count_| Percent _| 


9a. If you are having Extremely 
thoughts of suicide, Unlikely 

| how likely would you Unlikely 
be to speak to a: Neuteal 
Chaplain? 


Extremely 
Likely 





10 
9g | 
22, 
Likely 56 
69 
166 


Total : 


Ob. If you are having 
thoughts of suicide, 
how likely would you 
be to speak to a: 
Psychologist? 


10a. If you are feeling 
depressed how likely 
would you be to speak 
to a: Chaplain? 


Extremely 
Unlikely 


Unlikely 
Neutral 
Likely _ 


Extremely 
Likely 
Total 


Extremely 
Unlikely 


Unlikely 
Neutral 
Likely 


Extremely 
Likely 
Total 
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| 21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain 


Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain 


‘Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? . 


10b. If you are feeling 
depressed how likely 
would you be to speak 


to a: Psychologist? 


| lia. If you have 
questions about God or 
another power, how 
likely would you be to 
| speak to a: Chaplain? 


Extremely 
Unlikely 
Unlikely 
Neutral 
Likely | 
Extremely 
Likely 
Total 


Extremely 
Unlikely 


Unlikely 
Neutral 
Likely — 
Extremely 
Likely 
Total 
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21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain | 
Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain. 
Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 
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| 21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain 
Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


11b. If you have Extremely 
questions about God or Unlikely 
another power, how Unlikely 
likely would you be to Neliital 
speak to a: Lely 
Psychologist? 

Extremely 


Likely 
Total 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain 
Carter and Dr. Jessica afoner’ 


Pe wee 


12a. If you are having Extremely 
trouble with aromantic Unlikely 
relationship how likely Unlikely y 
| would you be to speak Naa 9 
to a: Chaplain? 
Likely 8 | 
Extremely 
: 10 
Likely 
| Total | 30 
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21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain 
| Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


_ count} Percent | count__| Percent _ 















12b. If you are having Extremely 





trouble with aromantic Unlikely 





relationship how likely Unlikely 





would you be to speak Na iral 





‘toa: Psychologist? 





Likely 





Extremely 
Likely 
Total 








21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 


Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


Yes 
















13. I have spoken Strongly Disagree 





with a chaplain for Disagree 





counseling and their Neutral 





counseling met my 





Agree 






needs. | 
Strongly Agree 








I have never seen a 


chaplain for 







counseling. 





Total | 
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21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 
Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


t 
14. [have spoken Strongly Disagree 3% O% | 


with a psychologist —_ Disagree | 3% | 
and their counseling Neutral 3% 


met my needs. Agree 23%, 


Strongly Agree 3% 
I have never seen a 

psychologist for 83% 
counseling. 


Total z 100% 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 
Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


15. Counseling by a Strongly Disagree 
Chaplain is held in Disagree 
confidentiality. Neutral 

Agree 

Strongly Agree 

Total 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain 


Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


es 


Coun Coun 


16. Counseling by a Strongly 
Psychologist is heldin Disagree 
confidentiality. Disagree 

Neutral 

Agree 

Strongly Agree 


Total 
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21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by Chaplain | 
Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 






17. I would never Strongly 






speak to achaplain for Disagree 





counseling. Disagree 






Neutral 


Agree 





Strongly Agree 







Total 


_ Skills class taught by 
Chaplain Carter and Dr. 










17. If you would never speak to a chaplain, please explain why: 
Jessica Mohler? 





Yes No 






| Because there are no chaplains of my religion. 


I am not religious. I feel that chaplains play too large of a role in 






counseling issues that do not involve religion. 


I believe that nothing is fully confidential, and that it will have effects 





in the future on my career. 






I don't feel the need to speak to a chaplain because I understand my 


| relationship with God. 





I don't trust them after reading the SAPR case studies involving 






Chaplains taking advantage of the trust people place in their positions. 


I doubt the chaplain would be able to help me resolve my problems 





effectively. 





I have no religion and do not want religion talks forced upon me. 





| [ have not felt the need to. I feel more comfortable talking with friends 





and family that know me personally. 





I was unaware that chaplain are trained and qualified to a point that 


makes them equal with a psychologist. 






Religious figures being paid with taxpayer money to perform a job for 


which they receive almost no direct training is one of the most flagrant | 





violations of the separation of church and state that I can think of. 
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21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 
Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


| 18. I would never Strongly 
speak to a psychologist Disagree 
for counseling. Disagree 
Neutral 
Aes 
Strongly Agree | 





Total | 


18. If you would never speak to a psychologist, please explain why: 





Can not be trusted to maintain confidentiality or be looking out for me 
personally. 

Chaplains can do everything they can and more. 

| Confidentiality rules scare me. 

Do not know the difference between psychologist and chaplain. Are the 
psychologists better? 

Fear of separation for a medical disqualification. 

I do not really know where to find them or feel like they keep in touch 
with the midshipman so it would be like opening up to a complete 
stranger which is highly unlikely in my case. 

I do not trust psychologists. 

I don't like people inside my head. 

I don't think i need a psychologist to talk about my problems. 

I have little reason to trust them over a chaplain. 

| [have never felt the need. I prefer talking with people that know me 
personally. 

I have never seen a psychologist because I am afraid that he/she would 
| be inclined to turn my small problem into some big, giant, diagnosed, 
there's-somethin g-chemically-wrong-with-your-brain issue. I don't want 
the science of it. I just want honest advice. — 

Toften think that going to a psychologist for help means that I am weak 
and cannot fix whatever my problem is by myself 

I Bieter to talk it out with my close friends and people I trust. 

I would feel more comfortable with a chaplain. 

} | would go to.a chaplain first 

I would not want something to go in my medical record that would 

| affect my service selection. - 

I would rather speak to a chaplain unless someone has recommended 
me to speak to a psychologists about some aspect of how I am acting. 
I'm afraid that somethin g I would say could get me in trouble. 


I'm not crazy 






0 


0 | 


& 


21. Did you attend the 
Life Skills class taught 
by Chaplain Carter and 


Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


Co a 2 See ee = 









| | 
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Continued.... 


| It is not confidential. They will jeopardize your status for 
commissioning even for arbitrary, menial visits. 

It seems like a chaplain is far safer to go to than a psychologist because 
they have complete confidentiality. I have heard stories of people going 
to MDC for a minor problem and then finding out they can't fly or go 
Marine Corps their first class year. It is not worth the risk. 

It's difficult to believe that an interaction with a psychologist won't 
enter my record in a negative way. I'm under the impression that the 
slightest hint of mental illness will disable me from entering my 
requested warfare community. 

It's not worth the risk of getting something down on my medical record 
when I can go to a chaplain that will be direct and confidential with me. 
My past experiences with psychologists have resulted in being lied to 
and having anything I told spoken with others. 

My visit would be recorded and could be used against me for service 
selection. I am highly discouraged to go because every command after 
the academy, I would have to explain why I visited a psych. 

Secular approaches to emotional problems are useless and only make 
things worse. I have no faith in psychologists. 

Since the actions I make in life are based off my religion, I find it better 
to speak to a chaplain about my problems. 

The psychologists here aren't as visible. I see chaplains all the time.. 
Higher visibility means higher trust. Psychologists are kind of lurking 
over in the midshipmen development center, so I never see them - so I 
don't interact with them and am thus less likely to trust them. 

While what you talk about with the psychologist would be kept 
confidential, the fact that you talked to them isn't. The negative 
connotations that go with that can destroy careers. 

You sign a form that says any conclusions they come to could impact 


your aptitude for commissioning. I personally will never sign this form 





for any. reason. 
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21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught by 
Chaplain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


Percent 


19. What are the Feeling closer to 
| factors that draw you God 
to a chaplain (select —_ Ability to preach 
all that apply)? ei wala faith 
Comfort 
Looks like you 
No opinion 
Other 
Total 


19. Other: please specify 


"The Purple Stole" 


A chaplain will listen to me and hear me out 
Ability to relate 

advice 

Approachable 


Chaplain Carter is a normal guy, but very wise. He's very thoughtful 


and gives great advice. 
confidentiality 
Confidentiality 
Experience in dealing with a wide variety of problems 
Good people 
| Good person, honest advice 
[ am not drawn to speak to chaplains. 


I feel like I would trust a chaplain more than a psychologist 





21. Did you attend the Life 
Skills class taught by 
Chaplain Carter and Dr. 


Jessica Mohler? 


[count | Count _ 


1 
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Continued. .. 


: Many.of the chaplains share a very positive charisma. 

| presence in the hall 
Realistic aspect on life 
relateable, see them and interact with them a lot so it feels like we know 
them-i am more comfortable speaking to people I already know 
Resides in Bancroft 
See chaplains very often 

| Seeing his perspective on my faith and where he stands as well. 
someone who I feel I can trust. Someone who 1 see in the hall and get a 
good impression of them. Happy and warmly greets me as I chop down 
the hall and greet him. 

| they are personable people whom I like and trust. 
Trust 


very understanding 


21. Did you attend the Life Skills class taught 


by Cha lain Carter and Dr. Jessica Mohler? 


16 | ; 


70 


20. How would you Protestant 
| describe your Catholic 
religious affiliation? Jewish 
Buddhist 
Muslim 
‘Hindu 
Other 


Atheist, Humanist or Free 
Thinker 


No religious preference 
Do not know 


Total 
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